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IN LONDON. 


1 


WO works were last week added to the repertory of 
the current season at the Royal Italian Opera. 
Aida was produced yesterday week with the splendour 
which recommended the work when produced at Covent 
Garden last year,—for the first time in England. It is 
in splendour of mise-en-scéne that the success of Aida 
is built. The story is interesting, and its development 
affords opportunities for the presentation of strong 
dramatic effects, but, in a musical sense, Aidu is almost 
valueless. It has been five years before the world, and 
where is the amateur who can sing a single melody 
belonging to it—unless it be the tenor romance “Celeste 
Aida,” which is utter common-place? Verdiis unquestion- 
ably a great composer, and has enriched the treasury of 
music with melodies which the world “ will not willingly 
let die ;” but it is to be hoped that he may yet produce an 
opera worthier of his name than Aida, which can only 
be regarded as the anti-climax of a career which had 
previously been glorious. Rossini’s last work was 
Guillaume Tell, a grand effort of ripened genius, which 
will live to remote ages. When Sam Weller wrote his 
famous love letter to “ Mary, ’ousemaid at Mrs. Nup- 
kins’s, Ipswich,” and read it to his father, that critical 
coachman objected to the abrupt conclusion of the 
love-letter, and remarked, “ That’s pullin’ up rayther 
sharp, ain’t it, Samivel?” Whereupon Mr. Samuel 
Weller replied, “ That’s the great art o’ letter- 
writin’, guvnor; to make ’em wish there was 
more on it!” When Rossini made his culminating 
success with Guillaume Tell, every one wished that 
the song of the swan might be prolonged; but there 
are few musicians who wish for more music from Verdi 
of the Aida type; and we cherish the hope that the 
composer of Rigoletto and Il Trovatore may yet give 
us a “swan song” worthy of his great reputation. 
Verdi was never a strong composer, and his popularity 
has been gained by his gift of melodic invention. In 
his later works he has endeavoured to show himself 
capable of constructing effective ensembles, and in Don 
Carlos, also in La Forza del Destino, he has relied more 
on dramatic effect than on the charm of separate 
melodies. In the operas just named he has failed, and 
in Aida he has made his greatest failure. The work 
shows the hand of a master, but it is the hand of a 
master who has ceased to be original and self-reliant, 
and has condescended to become a copyist. He tries 
to copy the dramatic colouring of Meyerbeer, he 
imitates the orchestration of Wagner, and the Verdi 
whom we loved—the facile and sympathetic melodist 
—disappears altogether. In the character of Aida, 
Madame Patti has opportunities for the manifestation 
of her wonderful dramatic genius, and of these she 
makes good use. In the scene when she finds that the 
Princess Amneris is in love with Radames she displays 
a dramatic power which strongly recalls the acting of 
Rachel in the scene with the Princesse de Bourbon in 
Adrienne Lecouvreur. In the scene where she induces 
her lover Radames to betray his trust and to deliver 
his army to their enemies, and especially in the death- 
scene of the last act, her acting was superb; but all 
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through the opera it seemed evident that she was 
struggling with a thankless and up-hill part, and felt 
that, so far as vocalisation was concerned, she had little 
help from the composer. One point is worth noticing, 
as indicative of the genuinely artistic feeling which 
distinguishes the real artiste. The personages of 
the opera are all Egyptians or Ethiopians. All the per- 
formers, excepting only Madame Patti, preserved their 
natural complexions, and insisted on looking as 
“pretty” as possible. She alone appeared with a 
swarthy face, which was remarkably contrasted with 
the pale faces of the pseudo-Egyptians amongst whom 
she moved, and her attention to dramatic propriety 
brought into strong relief the inane vanity of her 
comrades. In the part of Amneris Madame Scalchi 
made a striking success, and obtained well-merited 
applause. Signor Nicolini, as Radames, did all that 
was possible to redeem from contempt the character of 
that weak-minded traitor, and Signor Graziani, as 
Ammasro, sang well, and gesticulated as energetically 
as ever. Signer Bevignani conducted with much ability, 
and the opera can seldom have been more successfully 
performed ; but it is barren of musical interest, and can 
never achieve anything beyond a succes de spectacle. 

Linda di Chamount was produced on Tuesday last, 
with Mdlle. Albani in the title-character, which is 
well suited to her sympathetic style of acting. Her 
vocalisation, in the familiar air “O luce di quest’ 
anima,” was not always satisfactory, especially in the 
execution of chromatic passages, but in many other 
portions of the opera she charmed her audience by her 
pathetic singing and graceful acting. Her stern 
rebuke of the Marquis who endeavours to make her his 
mistress was admirably dramatic, and in the scene 
where she is cursed by her father, who believes her to be 
resigned to a shameful though splendid career, her acting 
was singularly naive and touching. Unfortunately she 
persists in the mechanical trick of introducing an 
evidently artificial trembling of the voice in pathetic 
passages, and thus deprives her otherwise natural acting 
of half its charm. Mdlle. Synnaberg, as Pierotto, made 
a favourable impression ; Signor Piazzi, as Carlo, sang 
admirably, and Signor Pandolfini (Antonio) and Signor 
Caracciolo (the Marquis) greatly increased the favour- 
able impressions they had previously made. 

On other evenings, repetitions were given of operas 
previously performed during the season, and the only 
important novelties announced are the Rosina of Adelina 
Patti in Rossini’s Barbiere di Siviglia on Friday next, 
and Wagner’s Vascello Fantasma (The Flying Dutch- 
man) on Saturday next, with Albani as Senta, and 
Maurel as the doomed Captain. 

At Her Majesty’s Opera Rigoletto was produced 
last Tuesday, and Signor Galassi made his rentrée 
in the title-character with decided success, showing 
considerable improvement, both as singer and actor, 
since last season. Mr. Brennan, under the name of 
Signor Talbo (?), made a successful début as the Duke. 
He has a good tenor voice, and sings well. Madame 
Trebelli sang and acted splendidly as Maddalena. 
Miss Hairs, otherwise Mdlle. Chiorni (?), on Thursday 
last, made her second appearance as Lucia. She has a 
powerful but unsympathetic voice, and knows how to 
sing; but there is not the least originality or spon- 
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taniety in her singing or acting. She complies with 
all necessary conditions, but fails to move her audience 
any more than the preacher in Tennyson’s poem failed 
to move the Northern farmer who 


——“Thowt ’a said what ’a ought to say, 
And then,—’a coom’d away!” 


Of the other performers, already noticed on former 
occasions, it is needless to speak. 

To-night Theodore Wachtel will make his rentrée 
as Raoul in Les Huguenots after an absence of several 
years, and on Thursday Rossini’s Otello will be revived, 
with Madame Nilsson, M. Faure, and Signor Tam- 
berlik as Desdemona, Iago, and Othello. 


The new programme at the Haymarket last night, 
which inaugurated a summer season at that theatre, 
comprised a two-act historical drama and a couple of 
familiar farces; but these farces, old as they are, were 
obviously held the chief attraction of the entertain- 
ment. This fact is due not to any contempt for Mr. 
Planché’s old play—though Charles XII. cannot, per- 
haps, be considered a very interesting work—but to the 
high degree of curiosity aroused by the performance in 
Lend Me Five Shillings and A Regulaw Fix of Mr. 
Joseph Jefferson. Although it is true that Mr. Jeffer- 
son has once in London—on the occasion of the Comp- 
ton benefit—played Mr. Golightly, it is also true that 
to nine-tenths of his hearers he was known only as Rip 
van Winkle ; and it was natural that the greatest interest 
should be felt in the actor’s new undertaking. The 
effort was an experiment so far as London is concerned ; 
and it is an experiment whose result may fairly be 
described as a complete success. The comedian’s hold 
over his audience was never for an instant relaxed ; and 
by the quietest and least farcical of methods, he kept 
the house in one long chuckle of appreciative merri- 
ment, broken only by irrepressible bursts of laughter. 
Although, of course, there is little in the art of a 
Mr. Golightly or a Hugh de Bras, however excel- 
lent of its kind, which is worthy to be set beside 
that of a Rip—Rip whom one feels to know and love as 
a friend—there is much which is worthy of description 
and study. Unhappily, however, the great character- 
istic of Mr. Jefferson’s manner in farce, the utter ease 
and unconsciousness of his humour, almost defies 
description. The familiar points are made and enjoyed 
before we know that we have reached them; and yet, 
as we look back to them, we see that they have received 
the utmost elaboration of which they are capable. For 
the moment we may defer discrimination between the 
comedian’s two impersonations, which should scarcely 
be given upon the same night; but may content our- 
selves with welcoming in general terms the treat which 
they afford to all, and the useful lessons which they 
give to all who care to study the possible art to which 
farce-acting may be raised. 





To those who regretted the cold reception accorded 
to that delightful dramatic poem, L’Ami Fritz, 
and to the acting of M. Febvre, the warm welcome 
given to Les Chansons .de Suzon and to Madame 
Thérésa at the Gaiety must appear still more grievous, 
in so far as it may be held to be an indication of the 
dramatic taste of the London public. In spite of the 
managerial promise or threat of Thérésa’s return 
amongst us next year, we scarcely imagine that during 
the whole of her performance she succeeded in attracting 
such houses as that which assembled to greet her début 
upon the London stage ; indeed we believe, and are 
happy to believe, that she is by no means a 
draw in the sense that Chaumont is, or that Judic 
might be under management equally skilful. 
when all deductions have been made, and with every 
allowance for the exceptional tastes of an extremely 
aristocratic audience, it remains obvious and certain 
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that Thérésa has triumphed where the Frangais play 
and the Frangais representation won, at least, a swccés 
Westime. Those who damned with faint praise the 
illustration of Fritz’s conquest by love set themselves 
to find the art of instinct in Thérésa’s unpolished and 
semi-barbarian melody. Her popular manner, say they, 
is unworthy of her, and is only assumed to please the 
groundlings ; she has a rare vein of humour, and if she 
wished to do so, she could sing like a musician. They 
point, moreover, to her hold over her audience, a hold 
which she has exercised for the last ten years, and they 
ask, triumphantly, whether she would have been tole- 
rated all this time if there had not been something in 
her ability and her method. 

The answer to all this is not difficult to give. 
Thérésa is tolerated where she now is because, in the 
first place, she is not understood, and because in the 
second, people fancy it is the right thing to show their 
acquaintance with Paris and Parisian favourites by 
welcoming her as an old friend. Could her songs, such 
as “Rien n’est sacré pour un Sapeur” be translated 
literally into English and delivered precisely as she 
delivers them, we feel convinced that the ditties would be 
promptly relegated to the music-hall, from a source akin 
to which they sprung. So far as art is concerned in their 
vocal interpretation or their dramatic illustration there 
is nothing to raise Mdlle. Thérésa’s ditties above the 
level of the works introduced to us by the Great This 
or the Serio-comic Queen. The lady is extremely well- 
pleased with herself, and appears certain of making the 
effects for which she relies upon her loud voice and 
clear utterance. She evidently believes that there is 
humour in her nods, and smiles, and prononcés 
gestures, and that there is melody in jodels and farm- 
yard imitations. As a natural consequence she is able 
to impress this belief upon her listeners, or upon a 
sufficiently large number of them to outweigh those to 
whose taste her vulgarity seems not only repulsive but 
stupid. 

In Les Chansons de Suzon Mdlle. Thérésa is not 
called upon to act. The little piece is merely con- 
cocted as an excuse for the introduction upon the stage 
of the songs in which Thérésa has won the fame that 
has been hers ever since the days of Alcazar. But such 
suggestions of low comedy as are called for are given 
without any particular intelligence, and with none of 
that superficial ease and point which so often pass 
muster for genuine artistic facility. Thérésa, moreover, 
not a very young woman when she won her name 
in the days of the Empire, can naturally not be 
expected to possess much of the special kind of 
charm relied upon by some of her rivals; and when 
the ear grows weary of the uneducated appeal which 
she makes to it, there is little relief to be enjoyed in 
resting the eye upon her and her performance. There is 
indeed something which would be ludicrous, if it were 
not so sad, in the manner in which she is overrated ; 
and it would puzzle most of her admirers—at any rate 
those who are English—to point out wherein lies the 
merit of Thérésa’s efforts. It is true that her intona- 
tion is so clear that every word can be heard; but it 
seems decidedly doubtful how far this can from any 
point of view be of much advantage to English play- 
goers. 


Mr. Conway first played Romeo in London during 
the engagement of Miss Neilson at the Haymarket 
Theatre the winter before last. His great difficulty 
then lay with the verse and the poetry of the part; 
the former his elocution did not allow him to give with 
due effect, the latter he could not realise in anything 
save hisappearance. Since then he has made a distinct 
advance in his art; his reading is more even and 
symmetrical, his bearing has gained in ease and in un- 
consciousness, his points are more clearly marked, and 
more naturally made. Mr. H. B. Conway is now in 
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fact about as good as the rest of our Romeos—of the 
Romeos who know their business, who are never at a 
loss to make their scenes intelligible, but who never 
succeed in interesting us much in the hero and his fate. 
When we think of the Romeo described by Gervinus, 
we cannot but wonder at the contrast between the con- 
ventional Montagues of our stages, and the being 
imagined by the poet and his commentators. 

* Averse to the family feuds, he is early isolated and 
alienated from his own house. Oppressed by society 
repugnant to him, the overflowing feeling is compressed 
within a bosom which finds no one in whom it may con- 
fide. Of refined mind, and of still more refined feelings, 
he repels relatives and friends who seek him, and is 
himself repulsed by a beloved one, for whom he enter- 
tains rather an ideal and imaginary affection. Reserved, 
disdainful of advice, melancholy, laconic, vague, and 
subtle in his scanty words, he shuns the light ; he is an 
interpreter of dreams; his disposition is foreboding, 
and his nature pregnant with fate. His parents stand 
aloof from him in a certain background of insignifi- 
cance; he has no heartfelt association with his nearest 
relatives and friends.” Mr. Conway’s Romeo does not 
in truth give us much to think about, nor do we 
leave it with any feeling that the romance of the 
poem has been adequately brought out. It passes 
in the crowd, and that is all; and it scarcely calls for 
more comment than do the characters which surround 
it. The Juliet of Miss Milton was a commendable effort 
on the part of a young lady who is to all intents and 
purposes an amateur, so far as Shakspere is concerned. 
It is not in Miss Milton’s power, as yet, to portray 
the full wealth of Juliet’s love; but she might already 
prove a pleasing addition to a comedy company. Mr. 
Charles Harcourt made, as on a previous occasion, a 
strong dramatic Mercutio—a character, by the way, 
whom Gervinus seems to underrate and misunderstand, 
and Mrs. Chippendale’s Nurse was a model of the way 
in which such a réle should be treated. 








IN THE PROVINCES. 





AST week Mr. Toole was at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, Birmingham. Notwithstanding the hot 
weather, the house was crowded every night. The tirst piece 
in which he appeared was Mr. Byron’s Dearer than Life, 
originally produced at the Queen’s Theatre, in London, 
nine years ago, with Mr. Toole as Michael Garner, Miss 
Hodson as Lucy Garner, Mr. Irving as Bob Gassitt, and 
Mr. Brough as Uncle Ben. “Since then,” says the 
Bumingham Daily Gazette, “the play has been 
reproduced many times with great success on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and Mr. Toole’s delineation of Michael 
Garner remains what it was then—one of the greatest 
of the histrionic triumphs of the modern stage. Alike 
in its pathos and humour, its rapid but natural tran- 
sitions, not from the sublime to the ridiculous, but 
from the intensely pathetic to the extremely mirthful. 
In drawing both the laughter and the tears of his 
audience, Mr. Toole showed that his genius is as fresh 
and vigorous as ever. Mr. Byron’s play was capitally 
put on the stage, and excellently played throughout by 
the very efficient artistes who accompany Mr. Toole. 
Bob Gassitt, in the hands of Mr. Newton, was scarcely 
so caddish (there is no other word) as the original 
creation of Mr. Irving, whose Chawley and Chawnce 
and tender attentions to the solitary curl affected by a 
very peculiar class of ‘swells,’ and known as_ the 
‘Newgate hook,’ will always be remembered by those 
who witnessed the representation at the Queen’s.” 





On Wednesday and Thursday Dearer than Life was 
replaced by Mr. Albery’s Man in Possession. 

The Two Roses was in the second week of its 
representation at the Gaiety Theatre, Glasgow. In the 
estimation of the Herald, this play “takes rank in 
merit with Caste and in success with Our Boys. 
Hardly as strong as Robertson’s finest play, it is 
infinitely more graceful and finished in style than 
Byron’s comedy, which is now having in London one of 
the greatest runs on record. We have seen The Two 
Roses ever so often in Glasgow, and sustained by all 
sorts of actors, from Henry Irving down to the palpi- 
tating amateur who trembles at the sound of his own 
voice, and feels his limbs to be embarrassing super- 
fluities. The company at the Gaiety is not the best 
that has been brought together for the production of 
Albery’s masterpiece—we may, indeed, be correct in 
assuming that it does not owe its existence specially to 
The Two Roses at all, and that it is rather of the 
nature of a “scratch” combination. Regarded in 
this light, the performance is an _ exceedingly 
good one, and gave great pleasure to a capital 
house. The comedy was preceded by an absurdity 
written by Mr. Byron, and called The Rosebud of 
Stingingnettle Farm, an amusing travesty in a single 
scene of the very virtuous melodrama. With clever 
acting it should go well enough, but on Monday night, 
by reason of the general clumsiness of performance, it 
was rendered more absurd than Mr. Byron probably in- 
tended. 

Mr. Collette appeared at the Edinburgh Theatre 
Royal in Bownce. His various transformations, says 
the Scotsman, are accomplished with wonderful rapidity, 
while the realism and genuine humour of each im- 
personation are truly extraordinary, and prove him to 
possess a variety and range of comic power such as 
very few living actors can pretend to. Characters so 
entirely opposite as that of a polished Frenchman and 
a London costermonger, full of cockney slang and 
entirely ignorant of the conventionalities of society, 
are depicted with equal skill and breadth of effect. 
Mr. Collette kept the audience thoroughly amused 
throughout the performance, and was called before the 
curtain at the close of each act to receive the applause 
he had certainly earned. He was well supported. 
The play was followed by Mr. Collette’s patter farce 
Cryptoconchoidsyphonostomata, in which he gave 
fresh evidence of his versatility, and threw much fun 
into his impersonation of Plantagenet Smith. 

The merits of Miss Lee’s impersonation of Jo were 
widely appreciated at Bristol. A clever company, a 
the head of which is Mr. Joseph Eldred, commenced at 
six nights’ engagement at the Theatre Royal, New- 
castle, on Monday night. The play was Em’ly, which 
derived its chief interest from Mr. Eldred’s skilful 
personation of Micawber. French opera comique 
reigned almost supreme in Liverpool. Orphée aux 
Enfers, with Miss Santley as Eurydice, was produced 
at the Royal Alexandra Theatre, and Fleur de Thé 
remained in the bills at the Amphitheatre. Flying 
Scud was the attraction at the Prince of Wales's. 
In Manchester Shakspere’s Winter's Tale, after a 
run of three weeks, was withdrawn from the 
programme of the Theatre Royal, and Mr. ;Edward 
Terry, who before he went to the Strand was a member 
of a “ stock ” company in Cottonopolis, delighted full 
audiences at the Prince’s Theatre, by his original, humo- 
rous, and exaggerated acting as Captain Ginger in Weak 
Woman, and Charles II. of Spain in the burlesque now 
associated with his name. The manner in which these 
pieces were put upon the stage reflected much credit 
upon Mr. C. H. Stephenson, the stage-manager. Miss 
Heath was at Worcester, Miss Rose Leclereq at Sheffield, 
Mdile. Beatrice at Ipswich, Miss Henrietta Hodson at 
Portsmouth, Miss Marriott at Hull, Mr. Coleman at 
Hanley, Mr. Wm. Duck’s Our Boys company at Leeds, 
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Miss Eloise Juno, at Dumfries, Mr. Craven Robertson’s 
Caste company at Dewsbury, Mrs. John Wood at 
Brighton, and Mr. Forrester at Bradford. 








IN PARIS. 





HE revival at the Théatre Frangais of George 
Sand’s Marquis de Villemer has had all the 
success that was anticipated. First brought out at the 
Odéon Theatre in 1864, and revived there with 
remarkable completeness four years ago, this piece has 
long since taken a place among standard works in 
French dramatic literature. Frangais le Champi must 
undoubtedly be regarded‘'as Madame Dudevant’s most 
perfect play, but the Marquis de Villemer, with its 
strong human interest and admirable workmanship, is 
hardly less acceptable. It is the mission of the 
Comédie Frangaise to obtain possession of distinguished 
works which it has not had the good fortune to bring 
out in the first instance, and the manager of the 
Odéon, deferring to the wishes of the authoress, aban- 
doned his rights in order that the piece might be 
included in the repertoire of the ‘ Maison de Moliére.” 
The Marquis de Villemer is so well known that only 
a brief summary of the plot is called for here. Mdlle. 
de Saint-Geneix, a young girl of good birth, but 
reduced by family misfortunes to the necessity of 
supporting the children of a deceased sister, becomes 
companion to the Marquise de Villemer, a very excel- 
lent lady, and incontinently turns the heads of her 
employer's two sons. The authoress contrives to 
exhibit a striking contrast between these young men 
without alienating the sympathies of the audience 
from either: one, the Duc d’Aleria, is a sort of refined 
Charles Surface ; the other, the Marquis de Villemer, 
is a listless day-dreamer, a helluo librorwm, but 
full of generous impulses and aspirations. The 
Duc eventually resigns his pretensions to the 
penniless young lady’s hand, partly because he has 
reason to believe that her affections are fixed 
upon his brother, but chiefly, we suspect, because a 
wealthy heiress has fallen violently in love with him—so 
violently, in fact, that, reversing the usual order of 
things, she “ pops the question” herself. Mdlle. de 
Saint-Geneix then becomes the Marquise de Villemer, 
with the full approbation, it should be added, of her 
husband’s mother. The story of the piece, thus told, 
may appear both conventional and slight, but the 
details introduced are so numerous and interesting that 
the attention of the auditors never flags. The per- 
formance at the Comédie Frangaise falls but little short 
of perfection. For the part of the Marquis we have 
M. Worms, who returns to the theatre in the Rue Riche- 
lieu after a very long absence. This gifted actor was 
made asociétaire in 1862 ; the government, represented by 
M. Walewski, declined, however, to sanction his admission, 
and without waiting to see whether the veto would not be 
withdrawn, as it soon afterwards was, he signed an 
engagement to play in St. Petersburg. He returned to 
Paris three years ago, and since then has frequently 
appeared at the Gymnase. Time has not dealt gently 
with him, but in all he does the great actor is clearly 
manifest, and his impersonation of the Marquis is 
throughout forcible and expressive in the highest 
degree. The scene in which he quarrels with his 
brother—when, nearly fainting from excess of emotion, 
he staggered by the wall to the window and broke the 
window to let in the air—will not soon be forgotten by 
those who witnessed it. M. Delaunay is excellent as the 
Duke, the address to the old Marquise in the fourth 
act being a model of delicate yet forcible expression. 
Though the authoress wished Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt 











to be the Caroline in this revival, M. Perrin gave 
the part to Mdlle. Croizette, who plays it with con- 
siderable skill, but fails to meet its requirements when 
anything like a display of passion occurs. In the 
course of her performance she executes a piece by 
Beethoven on the piano with much taste. For Mdlle. 
de Sainbrailles, the merry and audacious young lady 
who offers her hand and heart to the Duke, we have 
Mdlle. Reichemberg, and Madame Brohan is appro- 
priately dignified as the Marquise. 

The Comédie Frangaise and the Troisiéme Theatre 
Francais celebrated on Wednesday last the 271st 
anniversary of the birth of Corneille, the “ father of 
French tragedy.” That the author of the Cid and 
Polyeucte is fairly entitled to the designation must be 
evident to any one who takes the trouble to ascertain 
what French tragedy was when he commenced to 
write and what it was when he laid down 
the pen. Before 1636, the year in which 
the Cid appeared, the best tragedies seen in Paris 
were those of Alexandre Hardi, now remembered 
only as examples of ineffective construction, bom- 
bastic verse, and groups of lifeless figures. Corneille 
brought about a wonderful revolution ; his plays, if not 
full of natural truth, were characterised by artist-like 
regularity and burning energy of expression, and in 
his old age he had the satisfaction of knowing that, 
aided by Racine, who succeeded where he had failed 
namely, in pathos and tenderness—he had made French 
tragedy talked of throughout civilised Europe. Though 
his method of playwriting is not in vogue at the 
present time, there are excellent reasons why 
his birth should be celebrated by the Comédie 
Frangaise, and certainly no better tribute to his memory 
than the performance of Horace and Le Menteur at 
that house on Wednesday last could reasonably be 
desired. The curtain having fallen, a pi2ce en vers by 
M. Albert Delpit, entitled La Vieillesse de Corneille, 
was recited with infinite grace by Mdlle. Sarah Bern- 
hardt, whose health is all but re-established. The 
ceremony would have been incomplete without the pre- 
sence of this gifted young actress, the worthy successor 
of Lecouvreur, Dumesnil, Clairon, and Rachel. Mdlle. 
Dudlay made her third début on this occasion as 
Camille, in which she manifested considerable promise. 
The Troisiéme Théatre Francais gave the Cid, with 
Mdlle. Rousseil as Chiméne. 











IN BERLIN. 


—_+e—_— 


HE warm evenings are exercising their adverse 
influence upon the theatres here as elsewhere, and 

the houses which still remain open are doing very poor 
business. Herr Emmerich Robert is still starring at 
the National Theatre. The other evening he played 
the title-réle in Goethe’s Eymont for the first time in 
Berlin. He gave a really charming impersonation of 
the easy-going prince, who leaves serious state business 
to his secretary while he devotes himself to his love 
affairs, and who in spite of warning carelessly falls into 
the plot that has been laid for him. Egmont is one 
of the most attractive figures in German dramatic 
literature, and Herr Robert is an actor fully capable of 
entering into the poetic spirit of the character. He 
was especially pleasing in the love scenes with 
Klarchen, where his tenderness of language contrasted 
strongly with the serious tone of his interviews with 
Orange and Alba, and with the tragic tone of his 
final scene in the prison. Klarchen was played by 
Fraulein Stengel, a débutante of considerable pro- 
mise, though she has yet much to learn. She is un- 
fortunately unable to sing, and her muttered utterance 
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of the song “Freudvoll und leidvoll” rather spoiled 
the effect of the scene with her mother. Herr 
Kreutzkamp as Alba, and Herr Mentzel as Vansen, were 
worthy associates of the leading actor, but the rest of 
the caste was feeble. Herr Robert has also been playing 
the title-réle in Heinrich Laube’s tragedy of Monal- 
descht with great success. His acting in the scenes 
with the Queen and with Sylva produced a striking 
effect. He was well supported by the representatives 
of those characters. Fraulein Bonara played the 
ambiguous part of Queen Christine with much feeling 
and intelligence, and Friulein Stengel played Sylva 
with effective tenderness, more than fulfilling the 
promise of her début. The general acting left much to 
be desired, and none of the other actors rose above 
mediocrity except Herr Kreutzkamp, who was an 
excellent Count Peter Brake, and Herr Arndt who 
was an effective Count Malstrém. Amongst the 
audience at this performance was Prince George of 
Prussia who. some time ago wrote a tragedy on the 
same subject entitled Christine von Schweden which 
attained a succes Westvme on its production at the 
National Theater. 

At the Friedrich Wilhelmstadt Theatre, Signor 
Salvini still continues his performances, which are well 
attended by the Court and the higher classes of society, 
while the popular parts of the house are for the most 
part very scantily filled. The fact that the Italian 
language is little known in Berlin is sufficient to 
account for this; but even if that impediment did not 
exist, we much doubt whether the Italian style of 
acting would ever be popular with German audiences. 
In addition to the Shaksperian performances of which 
we have before spoken, Salvini has been playing in 
La morte civile and Il figlio delle Selve, an Italian 
version of Friedrich Halnis Son der Wildniss. In the 
last-named piece, his success was greater than any he 
had before attained in Berlin. His next part is to be 
Macbeth. 

At the Woltersdorff Theatre, a new comedy was pro- 
duced the other evening, for the benefit of Frau Wisgrill- 
Scholz, from the Vienna Burgtheater, who has been 
starring here for some time. Der Ledige Hof, as the 
piece is called, is founded by Herr Auzengruber upon a 
story which recently appeared in the Gartenlaube, and 
suffers from those defects which almost invariably 
accompany the attempts to dramatise a novel. Yet it 
is written in a lively and effective style, and contains 
some well-drawn characters, which were well sustained 
by the bénéficiaire and by two actors from the Dresden 
a naaaaaiaina Gustov Fritzche and Herr Carl 

mst. 

At the Wallner Theatre, a number of artistes from 
the Vienna Karl Theater have been appearing ina series 
of farces and operettas. Suppe’s operetta Leichte 
Kavallerie, with its Hungarian melodies, has proved 
attractive, the leading parts being played with much 
humour by Herr Eppich and Fraulein Caroline Finaly. 





IN MILAN. 


— O49 


yee Pietriboni Company, of whose performances at 
the Manzoni Theatre we spoke last week, have 
departed from Milan after a tolerably successful 
season. They were, however, very unlucky in the new 
play which they produced. Their last novelty, Triste 
Scommessa by Marenco, shared the ill-success of all 
their new productions, but in the comedies of Scribe 
and Sardou, which form the bulk of their repertory, 
their acting gave so much satisfaction that their 
promised return to Milan early next spring will be very 
welcome to all theatre-goers. The Manzoni Theatre 








has now passed into the hands of an opera company 
who opened their season with Rossini’s Cenerentola. 
The company is not a very strong one, the buffo, Signor 
Giacomelli, being its only member who is known to 
fame. 

At the Fossati Theatre a very, large audience 
assembled the other evening to witness the performance 
of a play to which the Ivon Prize had been awarded. 
La Senavretta, as the piece is entitled, has for its 
scheme what Charles Dickens used to call “ telescopic 
philanthropy.” In three very long acts the author, 
whose name has not been disclosed, seeks to show what 
a bad wife and mother a woman becomes who devotes 
herself to exaggerated philanthropic schemes and 
theories, instead of making her husband comfortable, 
and attending to the education of her children. This 
is a subject which Dickens has treated with much 
felicity in his sketch of Mrs. Jellyby and her family. 
The dramatist has not the resource of minute descrip- 
tion by means of which the novelist gives such a 
graphic picture of the miseries of the Jellyby household. 
His characters are drawn with great exaggeration, and 
the colours are very thickly laid on. The first act, though 
its prolixity was unpromising, passed without any signs 
of disapprobation on the part of the audience. But 
the second act had not progressed far when such a storm 
of hissing broke forth that it was necessary to let down 
the curtain. The popular actor, Signor Ferravilla, then 
came forward and entreated the public to hear the 
play out. The performance was accordingly allowed to 
proceed, though not without many signs of disappro- 
bation on the part of the audience, who greeted the 
final downfall of the curtain with a renewed outburst of 
hissing. 

At the Teatro dal Verme, the opera of L’Eliwir di 
Giovinezza, by the Portuguese composer, Visconte 
D’Arneiro, has been produced with less success than had 
been anticipated. The overture and the greater part 
of the first act were received with so much favour, that 
the opera seemed destined to be a great success ; but the 
elaborate finale of the first act was so murdered by the 
singers that the critical portion of the audience was 
put into a bad humour, and, from that time forth, 
seemed more disposed to see the failings than the 
merits of the work. The libretto, which is due to the 
pen of M. Jean Jacques Magne, is an extremely insipid 
production. The music is very fine, taken piece by 
piece, but as a whole the opera is wearisome from its 
prolixity and from the excessive elaboration of its 
details. Its ill suecess was, however, due rather to the 
failings of the singers than to the inherent demerits of 
the work itself. Signor Maurelli, the tenor, was alone 
unexceptionable. Signora Callisto-Piccioli, the soprano, 
though she has a pleasing voice, was very deficient in 
steadiness. The other singers seemed to lose themselves 
completely, and committed all kinds of vocal atrocities, 
apparently under the influence of panic. The opera 
had evidently been quite insufficiently rehearsed, and if 
all the singers had sung as well as Signor Maurelli, the 
result would probably have been a success, for D’Llixir 
di Giovinezza is an opera of considerable merit, and it 
might easily be cured of its prolixity by a free use of 
the pruning-hook. 





IN MADRID. 


—o2o— 


FEW of the theatres are still struggling against 

the adverse influences of the fine weather, which 
must ere long compel them to abandon the contest. 
The brilliant Signora Pezzana, whose successes at the 
Teatro Real during the winter season we have more 
than once recorded, has had a continued course 
of triumphs at the Teatro de la Comedia, to 
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which she transferred her performances a few weeks 
ago. In addition to her well-known imper- 
sonations in La Dama de las Camelias and Sor 
Teresa, the Italian actress has been appearing with 
much success as Cora in La Criolla (The Creole), 
an Italian version of M. Belot’s L’ Article 47, a drama 
well-known to Londoners both in its original form and 
in the English version by Messrs. Wills and Marshall, 
which was produced at the Globe Theatre some three 
months ago, under the name of Cora, with Mrs. Hermann 
Vezin in the title-rédle. The Italian translator has 
adhered closely to the original text, and has thus 
avoided the shoal upon which the English version came 
to grief. In Madrid, the drama produced that effect 
which may always be counted upon when an actress can 
be found capable of realising the striking character 
of Cora. From the time of the first performance of 
LT’ Article 47 at the Ambigu Comique in 1871, when 
Mdlle. Rousseil astonished all Paris by her terrible im- 
personation of the passionate Creole, the character 
has probably never been undertaken by an actress 
more capable of giving reality to it than Signora 
Pezzana. The physical qualifications of this lady 
for such a part are unquestionable, and enable 
her to convey a perfect impression of the fasci- 
nating influence exercised by Cora over every 
man coming within her reach. The great scene in 
which madness overpowers her as she is about to 
denounce her old lover to the authorities is elaborated 
by the actress with rare psychological insight. If her 
acting in this scene is open to any adverse criticism, 
it is that she indulges in over-realism, a dangerous 
tendency of modern acting. The leading actress 
was fairly supported, though she overshadowed her 
comrades as much as the character of Cora 
eclipses all the other dramatis persone. On the 
off nights this house has been devoted to Spanish 
dramatic performances, and a few novelties of little merit 
have been produced. A piece entitled El wniforme 
met with such a chilling reception that it did not 
appear a second time on the bills. A farcical production 
by Sefores Nombela and Soriano Castillo, entitled El 
sombrero del Ministro, had a better fate, and succeeded 
in amusing the frequenters of the house for a few 
evenings. 

At the Teatro de la Zarzuela, the protracted and 
successful engagement of the Italian opera-bouffe 
company, whose performances we have trequently 
noticed, is drawing to a close. Lecocq’s Pompon has 
been more successful in Madrid than in Paris. Both 
libretto and music have proved attractive, and the 
acting and singing have been highly satisfactory. The 
lively Maria Friggerio, whose histrionic talents are 
greater than her vocal powers, shared the honours of 
the performance with Signora Geminiani, whose ex- 
tremely pleasing voice was heard to great advantage in 
the light numbers of the French composer. 





IN AMERICA. 





BY the last mail, which arrived yesterday, we have 
received advices from New York to the end of 
May. The weather was so hot that two theatres only— 
the Fifth Avenue, the Union Square, and Wallack’s— 
could be said to be well attended. The attraction at 
the Fifth Avenue was Mr. Daly’s Vesta, an adaptation 
of M. Parodi’s Rome Vaincue, brought out at the 
Théatre Frangais last autumn. The part of the blind 
grandmother, so finely played by Mdlle. Sarah Bern- 
hardt, is here undertaken by Miss Davenport, 
who in the scene over the grave appeared to 
considerable advantage. The caste included Miss 
Jeffreys-Lewis, Mrs. G, H. Gilbert, Mr. F. B. Warde, 





Mr. Charles Fisher, and Mr. J. B. Studley. Vesta was 
played for one week, as the season ended on the 2nd 
instant with a complimentary benefit to Mr. Stephen 
Fisk, on which occasion, in addition to Vesta, Miss 
Neilson was to appear in a scene from Twelfth Night, 
and Miss Davenport and Mr. Rignold in the love scene 
from Henry V. On Monday, the 4th instant, the new 
American opera-bouffe, Evangeline, was to be presented 
with a strong company, both vocal and dramatic. At 
the Union Square Smike still draws large audiences. 
It is not only well put on the stage, but is, as a whole, 
better acted than ever before. The performance of 
Smike by Bijou Heron is the best spiece of acting by 
that young lady. Rosedale was to finish the season at 
Wallack’s between the 2nd and 9th instant. The play 
was never better done, and, judged by its popularity, 
would run the whole summer did not other engagements, 
entered into months ago, prevent such an arrangement. 
Messrs. Rignold, Tillotson, and Brown were to present 
a series of attractive performances at Booth’s Theatre 
during the last week of the month, On the evening of the 
28th Miss Minnie L. Cummings was to make her first 
appearance as Juliet in Romeo and Juliet. On Tuesday 
night and every evening during the remainder of the 
week Henry V., with a strong caste and with new 
scenery and appointments. On Thursday afternoon, 
beginning at half-past one o’clock, there was to be a 
singular performance of Romeo and Juliet for the 
benefit of Mr. Rignold, when there would be six 
Juliets on the stage, each appearing in an act, namely 
—Miss Neilson, Miss Fanny Davenport, Miss Ada 
Dyas, Miss Maude Granger, Miss Marie Wainwright, © 
and Miss Minnie Cummings. 

Part of the Union Square Company was travelling 
with The Danicheffs. They have appeared in it every 
evening during the last week of May at the Boston 
Theatre, the play and company winning the commen- 
dations of the public at large and of the entire press of 
the city. The Soldene Troupe, who are soon to appear 
in New York, have been as ill-received at Phila- 
delphia as they were at Boston. “ Sinless Soldene and 
saltatory Sara,” says the Saturday Evening Mirror, 
“have left us, and the lovers of the highly-spiced opera 
and three story kick are disconsolately wandering about 
the town bored to death.” -Other papers comment 
unfavourably upon Miss Soldene’s absent-mindedness. 
“She sometimes forgets,” they say, “to finish dressing, 
and appears on the stage utterly unconscious of that 
fact.” Romeo and Juliet and Cymbeline, with Miss 
Maud Granger and Mrs. Louise Pomeroy as the heroines, 
proved far more attractive, it is refreshing to state, than 
Miss Soldene and the too lively little lady on whom the 
Bostonians bestowed the nickname of “ Kicking Sallie.” 
Miss Annie Dickenson was not acting, and rumour had 
it that she was engaged upon a new play. 

There seems to be a general concensus of opinion 
that Ah Sin is not a good play. It isa clever ex- 
travaganza. It is an excellent sketch, and it frames a 
single part successfully. It has an extraordinary number 
of bright remarks. A single passage of dainty and 
dexterous lovemaking from Bret Harte’s pen is light, 
airy, and graceful. No American play has its equal. 
Few American companies have actresses its equal. 
And with all these goods things, as a play for playing, 
Ah Sin isa failure. No symmetrical whole has come by 
uniting the salient angles of Roughing It and Hop 
Lee, the Pagan, the sketch Bret Harte published in 
Scribner's Magazine a matter of twenty months ago. 
The play has slang and lacks atmosphere; it has a 
character, and needs characters; it has incidents, and 


is without incidence; hits nothing, and comes to 
nothing. 








Miss ApA Warp goes from Australia to the United 
States. 
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T a special meeting of the supporters of the Royal 
Dramatic College, held on the stage of the Adelphi 
Theatre on Tuesday last, Lord William Lennox presiding, 
it was resolved :—“ That it is desirable, if possible, to pre- 
serve and extend the benefits of an institution so honour- 
able to the profession and so deserving of public support as 
the Royal Dramatic College, and therefore a committee of 
governors and subscribers shall be appointed to confer with 
the council on the best means of bringing its present neces- 
sities before all its friends and well-wishers, from her 
Majesty, its patron, downwards, to the profession at large, 
and the public generally.” To this it is unnecessary for us 
to say anything, the subject having been discussed in these 
columns a week or two ago. But there is one point which 
cannot be overlooked. In the course of the proceedings it 
seemed to be assumed that the theatrical profession had 
almost to a man failed to give support to the College. 
Were those allegations made in all seriousness ? 


Mr. Irvine went to the Derby,—not, we are informed, 
so much to see the races as to observe the motley throng 
on the course and pick up hints which he has since 
turned to account in his impersonation of Dubosc. By the 
way, Lyons Mail has met with almost phenomenal success 
at the Lyceum. Not only are the pit and gallery well 
filled, but West-end playgoers, usually conspicuous by their 
abserice from theatres in which melodrama is represented, 
have come in their hundreds to see “ the Dubosc.” Mr. 
Mitchell and other box-office keepers declare that they have 
not done better business for some time past. | 


Ir does not seem likely that La Bonne aux Camelias 
will be represented in London, although an attempt is being 
made or will be made to induce the censor to sanction its 
production. The heroine, a Parisian lady of more than 
doubtful virtue, seeks relief from perpetual dissipation by 
taking a situation as bonne at a suburban house. 
Not only do the men-servants keenly appreciate her 
personal charms, but the master of the house and his son, 
unknown to each other, successively offer to provide her 
with a quiet home within convenient distance of Paris, 
The mistress of the house, suspecting something wrong, 
opens the bonne’s box, in which a large quantity of 
jewellery is found. The procureur, summoned to take 
charge of the supposed thief, turns out to have been one 
of her former protectors, and it is conclusively shown 
that if the jewellery has not been come by in an irre- 
proachable way she is not amenable to the law. This 
is a brief outline of one of the pieces which it is proposed 
to play in London. 


Tur New York Times, speaking of the late Mr. Halliday, 
says :—‘‘ He may be described as an amiable and genial 
friend and companion among a small circle of culleagues 
and literary labourers, He loved to talk of his carly life, 
and I have often heard him say that his literary work in 
Household Words gave him far more pleasure than his 
dramatic labours. He was proud of the good opinion of 
Dickens, and you could glean from his reminiscences of 
the author of Pickwick that one of the merits for which 
the editor valued him was his reliability. Halliday was 
always up to time. His copy was earliest in the editorial 
box; his subject was always closely treated; he never 
“scamped” his work, and he had a ready pen. His two 
published volumes of essays—Hveryday Pupers and Town 
and Country—are the result of his writing days, and it is 
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no small compliment that the majority of them had the 
special approval of Dickens. One of the most constant of 
his latter-day friends was James Albery, the dramatist. 
They lived and worked together for some months, two 
years ago, at Ramsgate.” 


THE importance of a subdued “tone” in dramatic criticism 
is becoming more manifest. The other night a young 
jeweller treated himself to a pit-stall at the Victoria 
Theatre. Flown with wine, he criticised the performance 
so loudly that those around him could scarcely hear what 
the actors said, and the wife of a tailor unceremoniously 
called upon him to “shut up.” Instead, however, of taking 
the command in good part, he fell to criticising the lady 
herself both in a loud voice and unmeasured language, and 
on being turned out of the theatre he marked his sense of 
this unjustifiable interference with his rights as a British 
subject by kicking the manager. He is now undergoing a 
sentence of two months’ imprisonment. 


Tue hundredth representation of Bébé at the Gymnase 
was celebrated last week in a somewhat unusual manner 
—namely, by a picnic in a secluded spot in the Bois 
de Boulogne. The whole of the company, with the 
exception of Mdlle. Bode and Madame Prioleau, who 
could not attend, repaired thither in a private omni- 
bus. The déedner was excellent, and the afternoon 
and a part of the evening were agreeably passed in 
toasting and dancing. The party did not return in the 
way they had come, the ladies insisting upon riding outside 
instead of inside the omnibus. On reaching the Gymnase 
they found themselves in a somewhat embarrassing position. 
How could they get down before the gaping mob that was 
assembling? The result of their anxious deliberations was 
that the omnibus turned into the Rue Hauteville, but their 
embarrassment would not have been materially lessened if 
the representative of Bébé, Frederic Achard, had not— 
becoming a guardian of bonnes meurs—protected them in 
their descent from the inquisitive eyes of the passers-by. 
The actors were more than avenged for the loss of their 
cigarettes on the return journey. 


Tue Pink Dominos may not prove so profitable to the 
management of the Criterion Theatre as has been antici- 
pated. Mr. Wyndham purchased the acting right from 
the French authors, but Mr. Albery, by whom the piece 
was “adapted to the English stage,” lays claim, we are 
told, both to author’s fees and the provincial right, and 
refuses to accept £100 as a sufficient return for his services. 
In all probability the dispute will be set at rest in a court 
of law. 


M. Léon Escupiér, writing to the Figaro to contradict 
some reports in French journals as to the intentions of 
Madame Patti, says that she has entered into an 
engagement with the Théatre Italien for the ensuing 
winter, and has authorised no one to state that 
she would fail to fulfil it, ‘“ Madame Patti,” adds 
M. Escudiér, “can go to Russia only with the consent of 
the Marquis de Caux, who has signed the Paris engagement, 
and it must not be forgotten that by a judicial decision 
Madame Patti is at liberty to sing only in Paris, Vienna, 
and London. You may be certain, therefore, that the 
celebrated artiste, either with good or with bad grace, will 
sing next winter in the Salle Ventadour.” 


Senor Gayarré, though received with something like 
enthusiasm on his début, has not been so successful as was 
anticipated, and it is understood that Mr. Gye’s claim to 
his services will not be contested by Mr. Mapleson. 
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Foreign impresarii, however, still have confidence in his 
powers. M. Merelli, the Viennese manager, M. Ferri, 
the Russian manager, and M. Leon Escudier, the manager 
of the Théatre Italien in Paris, are at present in London 
to sign engagements with him, and M. Maurice Strakosch 
is coming from America for the same purpose. 


Mr. Barnum has again contrived to advertise himself on 
a large scale. He has offered a reward of 10,000 dollars 
in cash for information that will lead to the recovery—and 
exhibition—of Charley Ross, the kidnapped child. More- 
over, he is ready to compound a felony. ‘ Most solemnly 
and sacredly,” he says, “I pledge my word of honour and 
my reputation as an upright business man not to attempt 
for myself to discover the identity of the persons negotiating 
with me in this matter, nor to convey to any other person 
any hints or clues by which any accusation or even suspicion 
shall be directed against them. ‘The parents of the child 
unite with me in this pledge.” 


Ir is known that Robert le Diable was originally written 
as an “opera comique”—that is, an opera with spoken 
dialogue, instead of recitative—and was subsequently re- 
modelled by Scribe and Meyerbeer as a “grand opera.” 
All trace of the original form of the libretto had long since 
been lost; but at a recent sale of autographs in Paris, 
according to the Academy, this interesting manuscript has 
been recovered. Though only a copy, there can be no doubt 
as to its authenticity, for it contains notes by Scribe, and 
even some entire scenes in his handwriting ; Meyerbeer 
has also added frequent marginal observations. The manu- 
script has been purchased by the firm of Brandus, the 
publishers of Jobert le Diable. 


Many persons are confessedly unable to understand 
what the duties and responsibilities of the Lord Cham- 
berlain really are, but some sections of the community, it 
appears, are ignorant even of the existence of such a func- 
tionary. The week before last a Mr. Sullivan was found 
tranquilly smoking a pipe in the gallery of an East-end 
theatre. Being requested by the constable on duty to 
desist, “as the Lord Chamberlain was very strict about 
it,” he demanded to know who the said lord was—nay, 
menacingly said “the lord had better come and tell him 
not to smoke.” Then, as though to show what Lord 
Hertford might expect if he did come, Mr. Sullivan laid 
violent hands on the constable, and the magistrate at the 
Thames Police-court has in consequence deprived him for 
a time of both his liberty and his pipe. 


One night it was snowing terribly as we walked up South 
C Street, when suddenly we heard our name called. 
Here was Mark Twain, wrapped in a big overcoat, sitting 
on an empty dry goods box and covered with snow. “It’s 
working, bully,” says he, in his unearthly drawl. “‘ What’s 
working?” we asked. “My dorg trap—oh, no; I guess 
not!” Itseems that a man had opened a new drug store, 
with a night bell at the front. Mark tied one end of a 
rope to a piece of tough beef and the other to that bell. 
The dog made it lively enough for that druggist. 


THe London correspondent of the Figaro, after 
describing the performance at the Gaiety Theatre of 
LPAmi Fritz, says that Mdlle. Lody was not only con- 
gratulated by the Prince of Wales upon her success, 
but had the honour of taking “un verre de sherry” with 
his Royal Highness. 


Ir may be remembered that in his address to the audience 
at the Haymarket, on the occasion of his benefit, Mr. Buck- 








stone announced that he was negotiating for the production 
of a new poetical drama by the author of Charles J. This 
piece is entitled Vell Gwyn, and the character of Charles IL, 
we are informed, is whitewashed with the most astound- 
ing indifference to the truth of history. Miss Fowler will 
play the heroine. 


Mr. CuHartes KENNEY, the dramatic critic and the life- 
long friend of the late Mr. Oxenford, has for some time 
past been prevented by acute illness from following his 
literary pursuits, and on Wednesday, the 20th of this 
month, the School for Scandal will be played at the Gaiety 
Theatre for his benefit. A full house may confidently 
be expected. 


Tue well-informed Tatler hears that amongst the 
charges of cruelty preferred by the Marquise de Caux 
against her husband there is one that “when her father 
died he refused to go into mourning.” 


Mr. Farseon and Miss Jefferson were married on the 
6th inst., as had been arranged. The newly-wedded pair 
are now in Paris, and after a tour in Switzerland, will 
proceed to America to meet Mr. Jefferson on his return 
from England. 


Mr. Cuartes Lecocg has met with a grave accident. 
He had arrived at Argenteuil by railway, and was riding 
home with Madame Lecocy, who had met him at the 
station, when the carriage overturned. Neither he nor 
Madame Lecocq met with severe injuries. 


Ir is understood that another attempt is being made to 
push on the works in connexion with the Opera House on 
the Embankment. 


THE Atheneum states that two dramatic poems by Mr. 
John A. Heraud, entitled respectively “ Uxmal: an 
Antique Love Story,” in six chapters, and “ Macée de 
Leodepart,” an historical romance, in five numbers, will 
shortly be issued, in one volume. 


M. Favre has a cierge burnt at Notre Dame des 
Victoires, at stated intervals, while he is singing. The 
week before last he gave directions by telegraph that the 
ceremony should be gone through as usual, on account of 
the representation of Lucrezia Borgia. 


Mr. Jonn 8S. Care is to be congratulated. Recently, 
in contradiction of a rumour that he was in a state of 
bankruptcy, he telegraphed to New York: “My unen- 
cumbered property is worth half a million dollars.” 


M. Vicrorien Sarpou was elected a member of the 
French Academy last week. He received nineteen votes, 
or two more than his adversary, the Duc d’Audiffret- 
Pasquier. 


M. Bertin, of Brighton, has forwarded us copies of 
photographs of the late Mr. Halliday, taken as recently as 
December last. They are excellent likenesses. 


“Tue Characteristics of the Drama in England before 
Shakspere,” is the title of a lecture to be delivered before 
the Shorthand Writers’ Association, at St. John’s Gate, 
Clerkenwell, by Mr. John Jeremiah, the honorary secretary 
of the Urban Club, on the evening of the 25th of this 
month. 

In his next season Mr. Carl Rosa will produce an 


adaptation by Mr. Henry Hersee of Nicolai’s Die Lustigen 
Weiber von Windsor (The Merry Wives of Windsor). 


THE morning performance at the Globe Theatre of Le 
Médecin Malgré Lui, with Mr. Odell in the principal part, 
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has been postponed until tlie 23rd inst., on account of the 
production at the same theatre on the 16th of a burlesque 
bearing the startling title, The Lion’s Tail, and the Naughty 
Boy who Wagged it. 


THE burlesque of Robinson Crusoe is to be revived at 
the Folly for a few nights. The theatre re-opens in 
September next with an opera bouffe company, headed by 
Miss Alice May, Mr. Edouin, and Miss Munroe. Mr. 
Lionel Brough leaves with Miss Thompson, but does not 
accompany her to America. 


MapDAME JANAUSCHEK says that she acquired English in 
a year’s hard study with three teachers. She is the first 
learner that has succeeded in learning as fast as three 
teachers could teach. 


Miss Rose Eyrince has bought a pretty country place 
in the Orange Mountains, and intends to live there when 
not acting. She has already sent her family there. 


Miss Apa Dyas contradicts in the Vew York World 


the rumour that she intended to come to England this 
summer. 


Mr. Bovcicautt’s After Dark will be revived at the 
Princess’s Theatre next Saturday. Mr. Fernandez has 


been engaged for it, and Mr. Mackney will appear in the 
music-hall scene. 


MapameE Rost HeErseEe and Madame Blanche Cole have 


returned to London, having terminated their successful 
operatic tour in the provinces. 


Miss Farren is so far recovered that she will probably 
be able to reappear at the Gaiety Theatre at the end of 
July in the Bohemian Gyurl. 


Tue playgoing public will be pleased to hear that 


Mrs. Hermann Vezin has put off her departure from 
England. 


Last Saturday evening M. Jules Claretie read to the 
company at the Théitre Historique a drama called Les 
Patriotes de 1792. It is little more than his Raymond 
Lindey in an improved shape. 


As we recently announced, a new comedy-drama by 
Mr. Boucicault, entitled Séraphine, will be produced at 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York, next season. Miss Rose 
Coghlan and Mr. H. J. Montague are engaged to appear 
in it, 

THERE is some talk at the Opéra Comique in Paris of 


a revival of the Songe d'une nuit dété, with Madame 
Dereims and MM. Stephane and Theulain in the cast. 


Mr. Howe has been presented by the Haymarket Com- 
pany with two silver tankards as a token of respect. 


Mr. Soruern is prepared to give £2,000 for a comedy 
that shall please him. 


Miss Lyp1a Foote will re-appear at the Princess’s in 
September. 


M. CarvatHo has engaged a soprano who has never 
appeared in public—Madlle. Edith Ploux, aged nineteen. 


Miss NEILson goes from the United States to Australia. 


Next autumn, Miss Amy Roselle will leave the Vaude- 
ville for the Court Theatre. 


Mr. Fock Ton is contemplating @ visit to the Antipodes. 


Miss Furrapo is so ill that her friends doubt whether 
she will be able to reappear on the stage. 








THE revival of New Men and Old Acres at the Court 
Theatre has already yielded a profit of £8,000 to the 


management. 


A new theatre will be opened in a day or two in the Rue 
des Martyrs, Paris. It is to be called L’Athenzeum. 


Tuer Examiner this wee’. falls into a curious error. It 
speaks of M. Worms as ‘a young actor.” 





THE HAYMARKET THEATRE SCANDAL. 


ooo 


HE few words which Mr. Buckstone addressed 
to the audience in the Haymarket Theatre 
on the occasion of his annual benefit suggest 
many gloomy reflections. Until a comparatively 
recent period this house enjoyed the distinction 
of being the chief home of English comedy. The 
company engaged in it was undoubtedly one of the 
best that had ever been brought together, while in 
selecting the pieces to be produced or revived Mr. 
Buckstone displayed sound judgment and a correct 
appreciation of public taste. Indeed, he seemed to 
have chained success to his car, and his address 
at the close of the season was usually pitched 
in a pardonably jubilant key. But all this is 
now changed. The company which raised the theatre 
to so high a position has broken up. Mr. Buck- 
stone remains to us, but he is little more than the 
shadow of what he once was, and the actors and 
actresses engaged to fill the vacant places in the 
company have not exercised so great an influence over 
the audience as their predecessors. Then came an 
almost unbroken succession of poor new pieces and 
ill-judged revivals of old ones, and it is to be 
feared that the season just concluded has not 
yielded more profit than that of 1872-3. In 
his address of the week before last Mr. Buckstone 
made no attempt to disguise the truth. The season, 
he admitted, had not been prosperous. “ But,” he 
added, “ the autumn campaign may be more satisfac- 
tory. Mr. Gilbert has been retained to supply me with 
a new play, and I am in negotiation for a new poetical 
comedy by the author of Charles I.” The prospect 
here held out is by no means discouraging, for both 
Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Wills are capable of producing 
excellent work; but it is evident that unless some 
change for the better is made in the management of the 
Haymarket Theatre the campaign of the autumn will 
end in nothing but disaster. 

The causes of the recent ill-success of the theatre are 
not far to seek. In the first place, Mr. Buckstone is 
the manager in name only. He is reported to have 
said on one occasion that he had no more power than the 
call-boy. The reins of management, it seems, are really 
held by Mr. Graves, the printseller of Pall-mall, who 
“supplies the money for carrying on the theatre.” 
Mr. Buckstone is a manager of extensive experience 
and proved sagacity, but it would appear that Mr. 
Graves, in order to give practical effect to his own crude 
theories as to how a theatre should be conducted, takes 
care, while trading upon name of his veteran friend, 
to deprive him of all power. It is only upon such an 
hypothesis that we can explain the rapid decline of the 
theatre since Mr. Graves acquired an interest in its 
fortunes. This, however, is not all. In February last, 
when Mr. Rae’s comedy of Fame was put in rehearsal, 
Mr. Graves insisted that Miss Annie Lafontaine, 
in whose fortunes he is pleased to take a warm 
interest, should be cast for the principal part. 
Miss Hodson had been engaged for what is technically 
known as the “leading: business ;” nevertheless, Mr. 
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Graves carried his point. The result need hardly be 
récalled to mind. The piece failed most dismally, not 
so much through its own shortcomings, great as they 
were, as because Miss Lafontaine was painfully unequal 
to the task of doing justice to her part or even of ex- 
pressing the author’s intentions. Must not this result 
have been foreseen from the first? _The question has 
already been put in these columns, and we should not 
return to so ungrateful a subject if from that time Mr. 
Graves had shown a disposition to keep Miss Lafontaine 
in her proper place. As it was, he seemed to assume a 
somewhat defiant attitude. Miss Lafontaine continued 
to undertake parts that were beyond her reach; her 
name was printed in the bills in large letters and ink 
of a special colour; she was advertised on street 
hoardings with the prominence due to an actress of ex- 
ceptional talents, and to crown all a performance was 
given for her benefit. 

To appreciate the significance of these facts it is 
necessary to inquire into the nature of the relations 
which subsist between the public and _ theatrical 
managers or speculators. If we put ourselves to the 
trouble and expense of going to a theatre it is in the 
belief that we shall meet with a fair and honourable 
return, that the manager will provide us with as perfect 
a representation of the piece announced as existing 
conditions will permit. This, as we have previously 
remarked, would be more especially so in the case of 
a house of the reputation of the Haymarket, which 
still holds a place in the first ranks of London theatres, 
and which is supposed by a very large number of 
persons—to all of those, in fact, who are not in pos- 
session of green-room secrets—to be still under the 
management of the experienced Mr. Buckstone. Mr. 
Graves fulfils his obligations towards the public by 
persistently thrusting before them an actress who is not 
qualified to hold the position he assigns to her, and 
whose pretensions have more than once been treated 
with ridicule. Now, although a tradesman cannot be 
prevented from investing his gains in a theatrical specu- 
lation, we are at least free to protest against any glaring 
misuse of his power, and it must be evident to all who 
have seen Miss Lafontaine’s acting that the playgoing 
public are insulted and wronged so long as the policy 
we are now condemning is pursued. It may be urged 
that the dramatic criticism in the newspapers supplies 
the necessary safeguard. To a certain extent it 
undoubtedly does; but we should remember that to a 
large number of persons the “ first night ” has irresistible 
attractions ; and it is by no means surprising if, in the 
hurry-skurry of modern life, a favourable or unfavourable 
criticism of a new play should be passed over, And 
it would be equally useless to urge that because 
a policy is suicidal, it must of necessity be abandoned. 
Before the Haymarket Theatre can be drawn from the 
position into which it has fallen, Mr. Graves must learn 
to think of his duties towards the public before the 
obligations of friendship—indeed, must cease to have 
any voice at all in the management of the theatre. 
Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Wills may write their best, but 
unless Mr. Graves nerves himself to make the sacrifice 
we have suggested, they will write in vain. 





LADY POLLOCK’S NINEPINS. 


oo nn 


N the current number of the Nineteenth Century 
Review there appears a dialogue on the subject 
indicated by the title “ For and Against the Play.” 
The talkers are M. and N., and the reporter is Lady 
Pollock, who doubtless means well to the stage by the 
imaginary conversation in question. From the days of 
Jeremy Collier to those of Dean Close there have been so 





many detractors of the acted drama that it must always 
be pleasant towelcome an outspoken recruit to the ranks 
of the defence ; but our satisfaction is apt to be damped 
when we come to consider the practical value of the aid 
kindly offered. It is good that people should wish to 
say kind things of the stage and its influence ; but the 
good is almost outweighed by misfortune when the 
execution falls sadly short of the intention. Now we 
have every reason to believe that Lady Pollock’s inten- 
tion in her argument is “for” the play; she sym- 
pathises with the theatre-going M. rather than with 
the theatre-hating N. Nevertheless, the impression 
left upon the mind after a perusal of the argument 
in question is that a singularly weak defence 
has been opposed to a _ singularly weak attack. 
It seems tolerably clear that the enthusiastic 
M. is not the person to confound an N. whose 
opposition chanced to rest upon a firmer basis 
than the common-place fallacies of the ignorant 
Philistine. When, for example, he foolishly generalises 
to the effect that * there is something false in the feel- 
ing excited by emotional drama, even of the best kind,” 
and proceeds to talk of “a feeling which only results in 
tears, and which is not followed up by action,”’—the old 
blundering weapon which would knock on the head all 
the poetry of life—M. can only reply with a feeble 
anecdote, which reads like an extract from the testi- 
monials of the vendor of a quack medicine :— 

“ A young fellow at Dublin, the son of a friend of 
mine, when he was about nineteen sank into a state of 
indolent apathy approaching to torpor ; it was impos- 
sible to interest him in anything. Head, hand, and- 
heart seemed equally powerless; he would turn to no 
pursuit, he would think of no profession. He was in 
this deplorable condition when the announcement of a 
distinguished tragic actress to play for a few nights 
roused a hope for him in his father’s mind. He 
thought that her poetical passion might serve as 
an electric shock to the boy’s numbed faculties ; 
and he thought rightly. The young man went every 
night to the theatre, and under the influence of this new 
stimulus he began to feel his life within him. The 
effect of emotion created by the pathos of the actress 
survived her departure ; his blood was stirred, his 
energies were aroused. He began to read and think ; 
everything about him was endowed with a fresh 
vitality ; from a moping young dullard he was 
transformed into an intelligent active man, and he is 
now well known as a gallant officer.” 

It is true that all the ninepins set up by the one 
talker are not disposed of by the other in quite so 
childish a manner; but surely it was not worth while 
to suggest seriously concerning the stage that “ this 
outlet for surplus emotion may act as a safety-valve 
and serve to protect the household from alarming ex- 
plosions,” without giving us the true story of a wife- 
beater, who whenever he felt inclined to murder his 
wife went to the theatre instead and watched Othello 
murder his. f 

The theatre-hater afterwards yields what he calls “ an 
inch or two of ground”; but on this ground he builds 
for himself some singular fortifications. “Iam ready 
to admit that for the spectator the drama may at its 
best hold vanity, self-conceit, and self-love in check for 
an hour or two. But what do you think of its effect on 
the performer? what do you think of the personal 
display for him, or still more for her? of the direct 
appeal for admiration? of the actual necessity for 
it? of the claim the artist makes to be the centre 
of all thought, sympathy, and admiration{?” All emu- 
lation, all effort, artistic or otherwise, is, of course, here 
directly attacked. The man who writes a book, or 


paints a picture, or seeks scientific fame, or preaches 
a sermon, cannot well avoid display at least as 
injurious as that which is personal, nor he fail 
to appeal to admiration of one kind or another 
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But instead of logically demolishing his position, he 
begins by rolling out the belief “that the damage done 
by a necessity for admiration is counterbalanced by the 
cultivation of such fine qualities as alone secure the 
true and lasting approbation of a great public.” There 
is some good sense and much sound appreciation of the 
actor’s ideal in the sketch of the player as he ought to 
be; and there is a great deal of ingenuity in the 
suggested explanation of the fact that “while our 
stage, comparatively neglected, has been adorned by 
women of virtue equal to their talent, the French stage 
cannot boast of many who have led honourable lives.” 
There is naturally very little to be said in favour of 
the long-run system, or of the system which may 
be called that of the star-and-stick. But what little 
could be urged in extenuation of managers is left out, 
nor have we any hint of the intrinsic excellence of the 
performances which have just now been running for 
so long upon the London stage. Indeed, by many a 
hint in Lady Pollock’s paper, it is to be con- 


cluded that we must go to the subsidised 
theatres of Paris before we shall come to any 
performances really satisfactory in all respects. 


We hear of the Théatre Frangais and the Opéra 
Comique ; but no attempt is made to refer the per- 
sistent N. to such performances as those with which 
our Lyceum, Prince of Wales, and Court theatres 
are now identified. In fact N. is allowed to conclude 
the profitless conversation with the challenge :—“ If you 
can discover at any theatre in London a satisfactory 
drama in course of acting now, which has not gone on 
without interruption for three seasons, and which can 
afford us more than one actor worth listening to, I will 
go to see it with you to-morrow night.” A challenge 
which is not taken up. 

It would of course have been too much to expect that 
Lady Pollock would, in this chatty fashion, succeed 
in demolishing the position of those who, for one 
reason or another, hold aloof from the acted drama of 
the day. The conviction of the error of this attitude 
is, we need hardly say, at least as strong as that of the 
author of “For and Against the Play;” but we 
have to admit that they can claim to have a great 
deal more in their arguments than either of these 
disputants have in theirs. They are not all of them, 
they are not indeed for the most part, utilitarians 
such as N. at one moment appears to be, nor super- 
ficial fault-finders such as he is at his less interesting 
moments. If the actor’s art is to be defended at all, 
the defender should have an arsenal much richer than 
that of M., for there may well arise before him an 
opponent really worthy of powder and shot. Of the 
ultimate issue of the combat we, for our part, 
have no doubt; but in the meantime we must 
protest that the lines of battle will be very different 
from those suggested by the Kriegspiel of Lady 
Pollock. Toy-soldiers are very good playthings in 
their way; so, too, is the game of ninepins a very 
good amusement for those who are of an age to enjoy 
it ; but the disposition of four rows of little tin troops 
upon the table means, unless it be really scientific, 
about as much as does your success with the little 
wooden ball when you have set up your ninepins just 
where you think you can knock them down. 





THE FORREST HOME. 


—1 


N” many weeks ago we had occasion to comment 
_ upon the failure of the Dramatic College at 
Woking, upon the inadequacy of the institution for the 
accomplishment of the kindly object of its existence, 
and upon the advantages actually accruing to the dra- 
matic profession from its decease. We had to point 





out that such benefits as were attainable from this 
source were dearly bought, and that the money 
here expended upon charity might have been used with 
more judgment in a different direction, and yet without 
disregarding the intentions of the benefactor. A 
curious corroboration of our views now comes from 
America in the comments made upon the manage- 
ment of what is called “The Forrest Home.” This 
“Home” was founded by an actor who was, in 
his day, the most popular and __ successful 
tragedian on the American stage. Forrest had made 
plenty of money by his profession, and left behind him 
on his death a few years ago a mansion at Springbrook, 
a very handsome sum of money to keep it up, and 
directions for its conduct as an establishment “ for the 
support and maintenance of actors and actresses de- 
cayed by age or disabled by infirmity.” At present 
there is room and there are abundant conveniences for 
the maintenance of at least a dozen people at Spring- 
brook ; there is plenty of money to support them com- 
fortably ; and the wording of the will leaves no doubt 
as to the desire of the founder that the home should be 
kept full. 

So far all is satisfactory enough, for the Forrest 
Home is sufficiently well-endowed to avoid the neces- 
sity of begging for public assistance. The scheme of 
the gigantic almshouse may not be what we should 
consider the most judicious in the world, and we may 
anticipate that the dozen inmates would be likely to 
live a sort of menagerie existence. But no particular 
harm would be done except, perhaps, to the tempers of 
the recipients of Mr. Forrest’s bounty, and we might 
content ourselves with regretting that the generous 
player did not confine his bounty with the limits of 
a carefully-administered Annuity Fund. It seems, 
however, that although the Springbrook Mansion 
has only four inmates, the trustees have decided not to 
admit any more for the present ; and this decision was 
made public on their refusal to accede to the application 
of Mrs. Jane English, an old lady, who, an actress her- 
self, is the mother of actresses in Miss Lucille and 
Miss Helen Western. Mrs. English’s name is identified 
with the American stage; and there is, as a matter of 
fact, no suggestion of unsuitability in her candida- 
ture. 

By this step on the part of the executors, Messrs. 
Dougherty, Oakes, and Lawson, a storm of indignation 
has been aroused. These gentlemen, who live, one at 
Philadelphia, one at New York, and another at Boston, 
are freely accused of mismanagement. They are told 
that they are keeping the “ profession” out of its 
rights; they are informed that the “ decayed 
actors and actresses” ought to be able to “ demand” 
instead of having to “ask” admission to a 
share in the advantages of the institution. 
One excited journal, writing on the subject, argues:— 
“To say they have no room for more is not true— 
equally untrue if they say they have no money. A 
half million of property, and money cannot be locked 
up so as not to be used for the purpose indicated in the 
will. Who are the most interested in the use of the 
money? ‘The executors or the actors? Who have the 
right to it? Why, the latter, who are in law the sole 
heirs.” Altogether it is clear that these three gentlemen 
are decidedly to be pitied, though it is by no means so 
clear that they have done the best that is possible 
in the execution of a difficult trust. They 
may very likely have found that their four 
charges were quite as much as they could conveniently 
and conscientiously take upon their hands. But it is 
certain that now that the house is in full operation— 
“‘with library, gallery, and bed and bedding,” as one 
enthusiastic complainant observes—there is a sad short~ 
coming somewhere when the doors have to be closed 
on the fifth applicant. If we may judge by our ex- 
perience in London it will be a long time before the 
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number of deserving and worthy applicants besieging the 
doors of the Forrest Home is sufficient to make a ballot 
necessary; and it is anything but creditable to the 
management that for any cause save the exigences 
of selection they should be compelled to hold their 
hands. 

The whole episode in the brief history of the charity 
forms a curious parallel to that of the early years of 
our Royal Dramatic College, and it will be interesting 
to note how long the vitality of the Forrest Home 
will enable it te avoid the fate of the institution at 
Woking. Whatever may be its outcome, it seems 
likely to afford yet one more proof of the undesirability 
of founding or supporting special almshouses for 
paupers who have followed the dramatic profession. 








* LADY GODIVA.” 


—_—_+o 


HE revival of the pageant of Lady Godiva last 
week, says the Birmingham Daily Gazette, attracted 
thousands of persons to “ ye antiente citie of Coventre,” 
whose charming legend is a beautiful story of woman’s 
love. 
Not only we, the latest seed of time, 
New men that in the flying of a wheel 
Cry down the past, not only we, that prate 
Of rights and wrongs, have loved the people well, 
And loathed to see them overtaxed; but she 
Did more, and underwent, and overcame, 
The woman of a thousand summers back. 


So sings the Poet Laureate of the heroic 


Godiva, wife to that grim Earl, who ruled 

In Coventry ; for when he laid a tax 

Upon his town, and all the mothers brought 

Their children, clamouring, “ If we pay we starve !” 

She sought her lord, and ‘found him, where he strode 

About the hall | among his dogs, alone. 
* * 


- * 


. . She told him of their tears, 
And pray’d him, “ If they pay this tax they starve.” 
Whereat he stared, replying, half amazed, 
“You would not let your little finger ache 
For such as these?” —“ But I would die,” said she. 
He laughed and swore by Peter and by Paul, 
Then fillip'd at the diamonds in her ear ; 
“O ay, ay, ay, you talk! ”—“ Alas!” she said, 
*‘ But prove me what it is I would not do.” 
And from a heart as rough as Esau’s hand, 
He answered, “‘ Ride you naked through the town, 
And Z repeal it. % 


. . 
* * * * * 


Then she rode forth, clothed on. with chastity ; 
* * * * 


. She took the tax away, 
‘And built herself an everlasting name. 


It is a most beautiful legend ; but, unfortunately, it 
is legend only; it was not heard of or mentioned by 
any known writer prior to the end of the fourteenth 
century ; whereas Godiva had lived and died centuries 
before that date. 

Mercia, one of the kingdoms of the Saxon Heptarchy, 
was, on the amalgamation of the separate states, under 
Egbert, made an Earldom. _ Leofric, the fifth Earl, was 
a man of great influence, being Captain-General of the 
forces of Canute, and fhe held a high position in the 
councils of Edward the Confessor. He and his Countess, 
Godiva, founded and richly endowed the Benedictine 
monastery in Hill Close (Coventry), 1043. The late 
Lord Palmerston is said to have lineally descended from 
the “ grim Earl.” 

The Coventry Great Fair was granted by Henry III., 
in 1217, at the solicitation of Ranulph, Earl of Chester. 
It commences on the Friday after Trinity Sunday, and 
formerly lasted for the space of eight days ; but a few 
years ago, on the application of the Coventry City 
Council, and on the recommendation of the Home 
Secretary, a clause was inserted in the Fairs Act which 








enabled the authorities to curtail this ancient carnival, 
and the period of its duration has now been cut down to 
five days. After the charter for this fair was granted, 
the Coventry Great Fair was for a long time one of 
the principal marts in the kingdom, and was much 
frequented for the purchase of articles of general 
consumption, but particularly of cloth, for the manu- 
facture of which Coventry was then famous. It 
is difficult for us in these days—enjoying as we do all 
the facilities for frequent personal communication and 
the easy and rapid transit of goods, which have been 
opened us by the formation of canals, railways, and 
well-constructed roads, and with daily or weekly 
markets and well-stocked shops close to our own doors, 
— it is difficult for us to form an adequate idea of the 
advantage which an annual mart like the Coventry 
Great Fair afforded centuries ago not only to the 
persons who frequented it for the purposes of ‘trade, but 
also to the place in which it was held; for, as Dugdale 
says, it drew a great confluence of people to the city. 
This annual fair is now confined mostly to the sale of 
cattle, glass, and earthenware, and such fancy articles 
and toys as are usually to be found in bazaars; but it 
is also associated with holiday-making, and affords a 
source of amusement for the inhabitants and their 
country friends, there being exhibitions of wild beasts, 
itinerant showmen, shooting galleries, peep-shows, 
merry-go-rounds, refreshment booths, confectionery 
stalls, and all the accessories of a popular fair. This 
year the exhibitions at the fair include Edmond’s (late 
Wombwell’s) Menagerie, and the fair is larger than. 
usual, probably on account of the Godiva pageant. 
For centuries past the heroic deed of Godiva has 
been commemorated by the holding on the principal 
fair day of a great pageant, in which historical per- 
sonages, locally connected, have prominently figured, 
the representation of Lady Godiva being, of course, the 
principal character. The first procession of the kind, 
which caused the Coventry Great Fair to be called the 
“ Show Fair,” was held in the year 1678. The Mayor 
and Corporation, as usual, proclaimed the fair, but they 
were on this occasion accompanied by the trading com- 
panies, displaying flags or streamers, emblazoned with 
the arms of their respective fellowships. The Mayor, 
the Sheriffs, and the masters of the different com- 
panies were each attended by one or more little boys, 
fancifully dressed as pages or followers. This is 
supposed to have been a_ substitution for the 
children who personated angels in the former Corpus 
Christi Procession, but instead of the ecclesiastical 
characters who then figured in it, Lady Godiva was 
introduced, riding in a state of nudity, as she is said 
to have done when she obtained the enfranchisement of 
the city from feudal tolls. This alteration was quite in 
keeping with the free and licentious customs which 
prevailed during the reign of Charles II., and was in 
accordance with the spirit of the age, which, released 
from the rigid trammels of Puritanism, rushed for 
a time into the opposite extreme, and paid but 
scant regard to circumstances which the fastidious 
taste of more scrupulous times would have rejected as 
wanting in refinement and delicacy. And here, with- 
out expressing any opinion as to whether it is desirable 
to perpetuate this pageant, it is due to the citizens of 
Coventry in general, and the promoters of the Godiva 
procession in particular, to state (the aspersions of 
their traducers notwithstanding) that for many years 
past the procession has been devoid of the in- 
decency which attached to it in the age to which 
reference has just been made, a lightly-attired Godiva 
having long:since been substituted for the nude charac- 
ter of centuries ago. The last occasion on which the 


Mayor and Corporation and the masters of the civic 
companies of Coventry took part in the procession was 
at the show fair of 1829, but up to the present time it 
has been usual for the Mayor to grant the Procession 
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Committee the use of St. Mary’s Hall, the city armour, 
and banner ; and the city crier and beadle still take 
part in the pageant. Seven years having elapsed since 
the last Godiva Procession (out of which a good deal of 
litigation arose in consequence of two persons being 
engaged to personate Godiva, one only being required), 
it was hoped by some persons that the pageant would 
not have been revived, and the customary application 
to the Mayor for the use of the municipal property, 
which has been referred to, was made the occasion for a 
violent outburst of opposition ; and the Mayor, after 
receiving the application of the Godiva Committee, 
which was backed by a ratepayers’ memorial, said: “ If 
I had been consulted earlier on the question I should 
have advised the committee to have elicited the opinion 
of the authorities first ; but, having committed them- 
selves now, and having received money on account for 
the purpose of carrying out this procession, much as I 
regret it, I think it to be my duty tolend them the use 
of the hall and the armour.” 

Yesterday week there was a large influx of excursion- 
ists to the city of “ the three tall spires,” and the 
principal streets presented a gay and animated appear- 
ance during the whole of the day. In the early morn- 
ing a gentle appearance dispersed the clouds which 
hovered over the city, and long before midday the sun 
was shining in allits glory. St. Michael’s bells rang 
merrily, flags and banners were flying about in all 
directions, and of the many thousands of gaily-dressed 
holiday-makers who paraded the streets large numbers 
were decorated with flowers, the natural beauties of 
which lent an additional charm to what otherwise 
would have been a imposing scene. Long before 
twelve o’clock, the time at which the procession was to 
start, all the thoroughfares converging upon the old 
hall of St. Mary (within whose walls so many 
princes have been entertained, and whose court- 
yard has for centuries been the rendezvous of 
processionists) were thronged by persons who patiently 
waited to see the modern Godiva emerge from 
the stately gateway, whence so many of her type 
have ridden forth—not “like a creeping sunbeain,” 
through the silent streets, as did “the woman of a 
thousand summers back,” who loathed to see the people 
overtaxed, and took the tax away, but in all the glory 
of her art, to sound of trumpet and of drum, and ’mid 
the plaudits of the staring crowds whom she was hired 
to please. On leaving St. Mary’s Hall, at about 12.30, 
the pageant proceeded by a circuitous route to St. 
Mary’s Hall. The Lady Godiva was preceded by repre- 
sentatives of various local bodies, and was followed by 
Leofric, Earl of Mercia; Edward, the Black Prince ; 
King Richard II., King Henry IV., Sir John Falstaff, 
Synyer and Gilmer’s Band, King Henry VI. and Queen 
Margaret, King Henry VIII., Queen Elizabeth, Mary 
Queen of Scots ; William Shakspere, Sir Thomas White, 
John Hales, Esq., Sir W. Dugdale, William and Adam 
Botoner, Shepherd and Shepherdess, &c., &e. Lady 
Godiva was decently attired in a short white satin 
dress, enriched with fancy work; and she wore a 
coronet, composed of gold and pearls, and surmounted 
by a plume of pure white feathers. She was mounted 
upon a fine white palfrey, which was decorated with 
white muslin and silver spangles and fringe, and 
carried on its head a handsome plume of white and red 
feathers. The horse was led by a richly-dressed livery 
servant. It may be mentioned that Godiva was per- 
sonated by a lady from the establishment of Messrs. 
Sanger, of Astley’s Amphitheatre. The obese Falstaff 
was a good representation, and one which attracted 
considerable attention. Queen Elizabeth, with her red 
hair and fair face, was a tolerably good impersonation ; 
ex-policeman Wood made an excellent King Henry 
VIII. Mary Queen of Scots, St. George (armed 
cap-d-pie), Edward the Black Prince, King Richard 
Il., Sir Thomas White; Sir William Dugdale, 








Robin Hood, and Maid Marian were well re- 
presented ; but the Bard of Avon, William 
Shakspere ” (of yesterday week) was an unpoetical per- 
sonage. The little children who rode as followers, and 
who were brilliantly attired in silks, satins, and velvets 
of various hues, and enriched with innumerable rosettes 
and other decorations, were very much admired, and 
were among the prettiest features of the procession. 
The “ Foresters,” “The Four Seasons,” and “The 
Shepherd and Shepherdess” were interesting repre- 
sentations. The procession was completed without any 
serious accident or disturbance. Godiva alighted at 
St. Mary’s Hall shortly before five o’clock, amid the 
applause of the on-lookers. An immense crowd of 
excited persons blocked the thoroughfare between the 
hall and St. Michael’s Church, and the police had 
difficulty in keeping a passage for the kings and queens 
of ephemeral reign to enter the hall and be deposed. 
Altogether this brilliant historical pageant took place 
under auspicious circumstances, and on the whole was a 
great success. Occasionally the cavaleade was broken 
by the crowd, and this, of course, to some extent, 
marred the appearance ; but considering the thousands 
of persons who were crowded together in some of the 
narrow and antiquatedly-built streets, it was not to 
be expected that there would be no interruption. 
“Peeping Tom,” the “one low churl, compact of 
thankless earth, the fatal byword of all years to come,” 
presented a smart appearance as he peeped through the 
“little augur hole” at the top of Hertford-street, he 
having been spruced up for the occasion. 





“LONDON RIGHT.” 


HE case of Taylor v. Neville and another came before Mr. 
Justice Manisty in the Queen’s Bench Division of the High 
Court of Justice. It was of so complicated a nature that the jury 
were discharged by consent. The action was brought by Mr. Tom 
Taylor against the lessee and manager of the Olympic Theatre to 
recover, on an agreement entered into by Mr. Palgrave Simpson 
on behalf of the Authors’ Dramatic Society, with the de- 
fendant, by which the plaintiff was to receive one guinea 
for every representation of a piece written by him, entitled 
the Ticket-oft Leave Man. It was admitted that in May, 
1863, the plaintiff received from Messrs. Robson and 
Emden, the then proprietors of the Olympic Theatre, £75, 
in part payment of £150 as the price “for the London right of a 
piece to be called the Ticket-of-Leave Man,” and these exact terms 
appeared on the receipt for the £75. Upon the dissolution of 
partnership on the 20th of October, 1869, the executors of Robson 
and Emden (the plaintiff being also a party to it) assigned the 
right to Lacey, the theatrical agent, who assigned it to French on 
the 19th of March, 1872; and the sole question in the case was as 
to whether the absolute “ London” right passed by the plaintiff's 
concession in 1863, and so the agreement with the defendant was 
made without consideration; or whether, as contended for the 
plaintiff, the agreement of 1863 merely conferred a personal 
unassignable licence. Evidence was given by several theatrical 
managers that, by the understanding of the trade, “ London right ” 
meant the absolute exclusive right to represent it in London. Mr. 
Palgrave Simpson, on the contrary, was of the opposite opinion. 
—Mr. Metcalfe, Q.C., and Mr. Beresford appeared for the 
laintiff ; Mr. Powell, Q.C., and Mr. Kidd for the defendant.— 
His Lordship, in giving judgment, observed that it was perfectly 
clear that the copyright and right of representation were distinct ; 
and, after reviewing the cases and statutes, came to the conclusion 
that, although the authorities questioned whether the right could 
exist, there seemed no reason why it should not, and, the weight 
of evidence being in favour of the defendant’s construction as to 
the meaning of the words “ London right,” judgment must be 
entered for the defendant. 








THE THEATRICAL FUND. 


HE Duke of Beaufort presided at the anniversary festival of 
the Royal General Theatrical Fund, held on Wednesday 

last, at the Freemason’s Tavern. Mr. Hollingshead, the hon. 
treasurer, stated, in reply to the toast of the evening, that the. 
invested capital was in round numbers about £13,000, and the 
interest from all sources about £1,300 only. The annuitants 
received £2,040, and the expenses amounted to £200. Mr. 
Hollingshead went on :—“I feel less delicacy than I should other- 
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wise feel in asking the outside public to contribute to this Fund 
when I remember what actors and actresses do for other 
charities. There is scarcely an institution in the land that 
has not been helped by the play actors, and whether it be a 
cotton famine in one year or a mine explosion in another, the 
- is always foremost with its mite for the relief of human 
suffering. No class of the community—except medical men— 
give away more unpaid labour than the actors, and the actors’ time 
and work are as much money as the author's book, the artist’s 
picture, or the banker’s bullion. While appealing to the outside 
public, I should not do my duty as treasurer did I not urge upon 
the dramatic profession the claims of this charity. In the old 
days every actor and actress thought it an honour to belong to 
the Drury Lane or Covent Garden Theatrical Funds, and I want 
to see the same feeling shown in connection with this Institution. 
I want to see this Fund as general in fact as it is in title. I may 
remind the members of the dramatic profession that they are no 
longer a fortuitous concourse of penniless vagabonds. In numbers 
and capital they are now rapidly rivalling the great industrial 
organisations of the country. London alone has added seventeen 
theatres to its list during the last ten years, and thirty thousand 
people in London alone are now daily employed in the difficult 
task of amusing the public. Every country town, large or small, 
follows the metropolitan example at no very long interval, and yet 
this enormous preenion is as destitute of organisation as a herd of 
cattle. There is nothing in the remuneration of the theatrical profes- 
sion to account for this apathy. There are poorand needy members— 
sick, ailing, and unfortunate members of the dramatic profession 
as there are in all professions, but, as a rule, the play-actors now 
are not poor. A popular low comedian gets the pay of an Arch- 
bishop, and a second low comedian is better off than an Under- 
Secretary of State. It is not poverty, it is not illiberality which 
checks this power of organisation—it is simply apathy. If every 
theatre and every manager were to take this matter in hand in 
the right spirit, a theatrical association might be arrived at which 
would be something more than a benefit club—a trade union 
if you like—which might be of immense service in watching over 
the best interests of the profession.” 








OLD LETTERS. 


pas Era has published a series of letters kindly placed at its 
disposal by Mr. W. C. Day, of Bedford-square, who is in 
possession of the originals. The first is :— 


FROM PIERCE EGAN TO MR. W. H. SIMPSON. 
September 6th, 1837. 
Simpson, my boy ! 
se ahoy ! 

My Tulip,—Here I am debarked from the briny! The pilgrim’s 
adrift! Ihave not been idle, for I have been brushing, lushing, 
grinning, spinning (a yarn), chaffing, larking, thinking, but not yet 

liking! But there is a time for all things. I have got on pretty 
well as yet. I swindled my tea last night, this morning I gammoned 
the Manager in the fourth corridor of the Theatre out of a break- 
fast, in luck for a dinner, and a bow with a “ How do you do?” 
at the Queen’s Arms Tavern got me some Hookey tea on Mr. 
Nixby’s account. That’s your sort. I have been wide awake 
during the day to get a “nibble” at a fancy shop, like a most 
valued friend’s of minein the Strand, but hitherto it has been no go, 
not the ghost of a tart could I nail. 

I spun my top, not at Hummums last night, but at the Phil- 
anthropist, and, being brim-full of P.Q., I amused the mob of 
Philos with a dissertation on Morality, Philanthropy, and Charity. 
So you will perceive I have begun to “ go it” for the Ben! The 
theatre has been recently painted for “The King of the Danes,” 
and made fit for the reeeption of so great a creature ! 


“ What a piece of work is man.” 


I have been strutting and fretting my hour to-day on the pier and 
the jetty, amongst the lame and the lazy, the dandy and the 
cripples, the gouty, and the thousand ills that flesh is heir to. 
Hem !—Shakes. 

Be it known to you, my Flower, that the band played me out 
of the wessel, and I walked off as large as a fly on the buttock 
of a beef! 

Tom Hudson (the chanter) is at Bettison’s, Joe Wight at the 
Tivoli Gardens, Nelson (the comic singer) at St. Peter’s, and Mrs. 
Frederics at the Theatre. 

Make my most obsequious respects to one and all my brother 
“ Pilgrims,” and during the Bacchanalian orgies of the darkey 
I shall drink their healths. 

On Thursday, September 14th, Hamlet by Mr. Simpson, Laertes 
by Mr. Hemmings, the Ghost by Muster Richardson, &c., with 
as many auxiliaries as you can muster. Bear this in mind, my 
last words are, “ Be a good boy and take care of yourself,” and 
I remain, 

My jolly fellow, yours very truly, 

To W. H. Simpson, Esq. Prerce Eaan. 

P.S.—My compliments to Mrs. Simpson, also to William Leman 
Rede, Esq. Margate is considered full, and at every step you take 





there are amusements, but I never saw, I think, such a muster of 
ugly women. I am off to Ramsgate to-morrow, a cheap bob's 
worth. Excuse the trash I have written. If you feel inclined to 
“get me in a line ” direct to be left at the Post-office. 
The address on the outside of the letter is as follows :— 
Mr. Postman, 
I do remember me a splendid shop 
In the Strand, a repository for 
Magnificent buns, lider tarts ! 
Rich Banburys, Cakes, Sally Luns, and a 
Thousand other nice things, which make the People’s 
Mouths water as they pass by—those who have 
Empty pockets! Therefore deliver this to 
Mr. Simpson, 
Opposite Mr. Perring’s’ Hat Maker, Strand, 
London. 
DAVID GARRICK TO DR. HILL. 


Sr,—If I could not have acted yr farce this winter, I should 
have said so, and my desiring to see it certainly implied that if 
I thought any advantage could be reap’d from it that it should be 
done. You are pleased to say that it is id/e to enquire first 
whether yr farce will do. Now I think it is more idle to lose 
time about words and neglect yr end of yr writing. If you 
choose to trust me with ye perusal of yr farce, I will send you 
my opinion of it as soon as possible, and if I think ye end of 
writing it can be answered, I will certainly do it and perform it 
this winter. There is a certain air of incivility in yr last letter 
which I think is the idlest thing of all. I use every gentleman 
with justice and good manners, and expect from Dr. Hill a return 
in kind. I am, Sir, your humble svt, 

D. Garrick. 

P.S.—I am not well, and am obliged to go into ye country till 
Tuesday. 


EDMUND KEAN TO W. CHIPPENDALE, ESQ., 
Theatre Royal, Dublin. 

Shrewsbury, Ist July, 1822. 
Dear Curp,—All blown—pursued—woman taken away—no 
life lost—all merry and kicking. Need not take lodgings. Jack 
and I at hotel. Thank Farren for me; letter very polite. Sail 
on Saturday. Meet me at the Pigeon House. How is Tom P— 

Yours sincerely, Epmunp Kran. 
8th never forget—chaise and four, broke in the room. Pistols. 

Damnation ! 


GEORGE FREDERICK COOKE TO R. W. ELLISON, ESQ., 
AT MANCHESTER. 
8, Panton-square, February 15th, 1810. 
Dear Sir,—I received your letter on Wednesday; and also one 
this morning. The plays you mention are perfectly agreeable to 
me ; but my chief reason for sending this I leave town to-morrow 
evening at five, but shall not be in Manchester until early on Sun- 
day morning. This I thought it necessary to apprize you of. 
The coach comes to the Royal Oak that was, the Mosley Arms 
that is. With my best wishes, 
I remain, dear Sir, yours truly, 
G. F. Cooke. 


W. C. MACREADY TO MR. WILLMOTT. 


Sheffield, March 7th, 1845. 
My dear Mr. Willmott,— Your letter and the paper you kindly 
sent me duly received. The matter of the building js a thing 
only to talk about, and I must be in London for that. Mr. 
Maddox has been applying to me, and Mr. C. Bass, who has 
stepped into the shoes of Mr. Laurent. I do not fancy either, 
and imagine the season is now too far advanced for Shakespeare’s 
plays. The Princess’s will not, I should suppose, hold enough to 
make my terms easy to the Manager, and Covent Garden, I think, 
in its dirt and bad character, could scarcely bring audiences. Will 
you call on Mr. Forster and have a talk with him about these 
matters, he will be delighted to see you, and he will communicate 
to me your respective opinions. There are more Theatres open 
in the country than I had supposed, but I fear the Managers 
“ Come like shadows, so depart.” I fear I shall not be in town 
quite so soon asI had calculated on, but certainly early next 
week. 
Always very truly, yours, 
To J. Willmott, Esq. W. C. MACREADY. 


JOE GRIMALDI TO C. FARLEY, ESQ. 


July 6th, 1882. 

Dear Sir,—As great alterations are about to take place at the 
Garden, and being convinced your valuable assistance will be 
more required than ever, I humbly solicit your kind intercession 
for my son, who has, I firmly think, sown his wild oats, and 
become a rational being. With respect to a salary equal to what 
he had is quite out of the question; all I wish for him isa per- 
manent situation. Should he be so fortunate as to obtain one 
I will assist you with what trickery I am in Faery 6 of worth 
your acceptance ; but if you give me a call I can better explain 
myself. 


Yours respectfully, 
23, Garnault-place, Spa-fields. 


J. GRIMALDI. 
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Bills of the lap. 


ITALIAN’ OPERA. 


This Evening. 
AIDA. 
(Second time this Season). 

Mesdames Adelina Patti, Scalchi, Cot- 
tini; Signori Graziani, Scolari, Capponi, and 
Nicolini. Conductor, Signor Bevignani. 

Wednesday next, June 13 (second time 
this season), TANNHAUSER : Madame 
Albani and Signor Pavini. Thursday next, 
June 14, Mantua: Mdlle. Zaré Thalberg 
and Signor Graziani. Friday next, June 15, 
In BarBrere pi Sivietta: Madame 
Adelina Patti and Signor Cotogni. Satur- 
day next, June 16, will be produced 
Wagner's Opera, In Vascetio Fantasma 
(Flying Dutchman). Senta, Mdlle. Albani ; 
Erich, Signor Carpi. The mise-en-scéne by 
Signor Tagliafico. 

The Opera commences at 8.30. 


ROYAL 








HE® MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
This Evening. 
Verdi’s Opera, 
IL TRAVATORE. 


Manrico, Herr Wachtel (his first appear- 
ance at Her Majesty's Theatre) and 
Azucena, Madame Trebelli. 

Thursday next, June 14, will be performed 
(for the first time these 17 years) Rossini’s 
Opera, OrELLo. Friday next, June 15, 
Mayerbeer’s Grand mantic — 
Ropert LE DraBieE. Saturday next, June 
16, Verdi’s Opera, R1goLETTO. 

Conductor, Sir Michael Costa. 


The Opera commences at 8.30. 





HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 
At 7.45, 
CHARLES XII. 


At 9, 
LEND ME FIVE SHILLINGS, 
Messrs. Joseph Jefferson, Howe, Kyrle, 
Irish; Miss M Terry, &c. 
Conclude with 
A REGULAR FIX. 





ROYAL ADELPHI THEATRE. 
At 6.45, 
HIDE AND SEEK. 


At 7.30, 
STREETS OF LONDON. 

Mr. S. Emery, Messrs. W. McIntyre, 
J. G. Shore, F. Moreland, H. Vaughan, 
H. Evans, W.S. Parkes, A. W. Powell, 
E. Travers, &c.; Mesdames A. Mellon, 
Hudspeth, E. Stuart, C. Nott, &c. 


And 
THE RENDEZVOUS. 





RINCE OF WALES'S ROYAL 
THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manageress, Miss 

Witton (Mrs. BANCROFT). 


At 7.50, 
THE VICARAGE. 
Mrs. Bancroft, Mr. Kendal,and Mr. A. Cecil. 


Afterwards, 
LONDON ASSURANCE. 

Mr. Kendal, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. 
Sugden, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Teesdale, Mr. 
Newton, Mr. Stuart, Mr. Bancroft, and 
Mr. George Honey; Mrs. Kendal, Miss 
Carlotta Addison, and Mrs. Bancroft. 


Marie 


()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 
Strand. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joun Ho.iinesHEap. 
At 7.45, 
MERE BLIND. 
At 8.30, 
MARRIED FOR MONEY. 
Charles Mathews, Maclean, Barnes ; 
Mrs. Leigh, Misses M. West and Harcourt. 
At 10, 
TURKO. 
Burlesque. 
Messrs. Royce, Bishop, Maclean, &c. ; 
Misses Marian West, Ewell, Fellowes, 
Grahame, Mrs. Leigh, &c. 








OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Mr. Henry Nevitxs, Sole Lessee. 
At 7.15, 
THE SCUTTLED SHIP, 
By Charles Reade, 

Mrs. Seymour, Miss Bella Pateman ; 
Messrs. Forbes-Robertson, Elwood, Ash- 
ford, Artaud, Colver, Avondale, Bauer, R. 
Pateman, and Mr. Henry Neville. 





AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. THorNE. 


At 7.30, 
A WHIRLIGIG. 
At 8, 
OUR BOYS, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne» 
C. W. Garthorne, J. P. Bernard, David 
James; Mesdames Amy Koselle, Kate 
Bishop, Nellie Waters, Cicely Richards, 
Sophie Larkin, &c. 


LYCEUM THEAT RE. 
At 7.30, 
THE LOTTERY TICKET. 
At 8.30, 
THE LYONS MAIL. 

Mr. Henry Irving, Messrs. Mead, 
Brooke, Archer, Lyons, Tyars, Huntley, 
&e.; Misses Virginia Francis, Lydia 
Howard, and Isabel Bateman. 








ROYAL COURT THEATRE. 
At 8, 


NEW MEN AND OLD ACRES, 

By Tom Taylor and A. W. Dubourg, 

Miss Ellen Terry, Mrs. Gaston Murray, 
Mrs. Stephens, Miss Kate Aubrey; Mr. 
Kelly, Mr. Anson, Mr. Conway, Mr. Cath- 
cart, Mr. Ersser Jones, Mr. Hare. 


AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joon HoLuinasHEAD. 





At 8.30, 
CHEZ L’AVOCAT, 
At 9.15, 
UN HOMME DE BRONZE, 


At 10, 
LES CHANSONS DE SUZON. 
Mdlle. Theresa and company. 





STRAND THEATRE. 
At 7.30, 
ON AND OFF. 
Mr. G. Leitch, &c. 
At 8.15, 
MAMMON. 

Messrs. Cox, Grahame, Chamberlaine, 
Webber, and W. H. Vernon; Misses 
Hughes, Taylor, and Ada Swanborough. 

THE MAID AND THE MAGPIE. 

Messrs. Marius, Cox, &c.; Mesdames N. 
Bouverie, Venne, Wilson, &c. 


ROYAL 





GLOBE THEATRE. 
At 


7.15, 
BROWNE THE MARTYR. 
At 8, 
AFTER DARK. 
Messrs. Ryder, W. J. Hill, C. Harcourt, 
J. Billington, H. H. Vincent, and E. 





Righton; Miss Emma Ritta and Miss 
Lydia Foote. 
ATIONAL STAN DARD 
THEATRE. 


Proprietors and Managers, 

Messrs. JoHn & Ricwarp Dove.ass. 

At 7.30, < 
EAST LYNNE. 

Mrs. Charles Viner (Mrs. A. Stirling), 
Mesdames Neville, Montgomery, Raynham ; 
Messrs. William Redmund, Byrne, Perci- 
val, Turner, Heard, &c. 

Conclude with 
A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. 
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Gar EFsasket. 


RR. BOTHERN’S 
TOUR. 1876 and 1877. 
NOW IN CANADA. 
Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 


Iss NEILSON’S 
AMERICAN TOUR. 

All letters to be addressed to care of 
Messrs. Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-sq., 
New York City. 

M& DION BOUCICAULT, 
Address— 

London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 








R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Albany, 21st May. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 


ME. J. L. TOOLE. 


Provincia Tour. 
Me 


R. HENRY FERRAND, 
Disengaged. 
Address, Junior Garrick Club, Adelphi-ter. 








EDWARD TERRY. 


ProvinciaL Tour. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amusing, Entertaining,’ and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, §c. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of a CHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by CHartes Hinp- 
LEY, Editor of “Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

“* The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 


character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.” —Era, 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers, Clair- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, &c. 


The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

** Our readers will see that the author bas pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 


No work ugon conjuring that we have seen is so full 
of t and inform«tion.”—Era. 





ISS ADA CAVENDISH, 


now on a Short Tour, 
embracing Towns not previously visited. 





MISS MARION SEDLEY, 
Opera, Opera Bouffe, Operettas, 
Burlesque, Light Comedy, Concerts, Kc. 
Extensive Repertoire. 
Address,— 
Gloucester Cottage, Hornsey-road, N. 





R. ODELL. Address, 
Junior Garrick Club. 





M®- CHARLES HARCOURT, 
GuLose THEATRE. 
Address— 
Temple Club, Arundel-street, Strand. 





M®: R. DOYLY CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL 
AGENT, 
2, Craig’s-court, Charing-cross, 8S. W., 
Receives Visitors daily from 11.80 to 1.0, 
except Saturday. . 
Mr. Carte’s new Prospectus will be out in 
a few days. Sent Post-free to Subscribers, 





OTICE to MANAGERS.—* THE 
WICKED WOMAN,” Comedy in 
four Acts, by the late John Oxenford, Esq., 
is Private Property, and must not be pro- 
duced without the permission in writing 
of the Owner. Communications to be 
addressed to Mr. ELGOOD, Solicitor, 
Lincoln’s-Inn-fields. 








SERMONS FROM SHAKSPERE, 
by the Rev. PAXTON HOOD, 
ate now appearing in 
THE CHRISTIAN GLOBE 
Every Friday. 
One Penny. Sold everywhere. 





“*He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Clowns, Riders, 
Ducrows, 
Sangers, Se. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo. 


Acrobats, The Astleys 
Cookes, Battys, Henger, 


“‘A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 

** We must take leave of an interesting book with 
the remark that circus life has been fortun :te in its 
historian.” —Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, §c. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8yo. 


“ We have to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and plea- sant information. 
All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 

“© One of the most amusing books of the season,” 
— Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb as 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&e. Edited by Cuartes HINDLEY. 
With Many Quaint Ilustrations, 


‘Mr. Hindley has brought together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 
well worth studying, iving, as many of them do, 
reliable illustrations of the manners and customs of 


different times in our social history.”’ —Public Opinion. 


* Ts a most readable volume,”—Daily Telegraph, 





QR iscellaneous, 


MEMORIAL 
TO THE LATE JOHN OXENFORD, 


ie consequence of difficulties 
having arisen with regard to the 
seen, of a bust in the Vestibule of 
rury Lane Theatre, it was resolved unani- 
mously at a Meeting of the Committee 
held on Wednesday, 25th April, to aban- 
don that scheme, and to leave the form of the 
Memorial an — question until the sub- 
scription lists have been closed, when the 
matter will be submitted to the decision of 
the meeting of the subscribers. 


COMMITTEE : 


S. B. Bancrort, CHARLES MATHEws, 
J. Boosey, JOHN Murpay, 

J. B. Buckstong, Henry NEVILLE. 

H. J. Byron, Lorp ALFRED Pacer, 
F. B. Cuatterton, |J. R. Puancns, 

J. S. CLARKE, CHARLES SANTLEY, 

J. W. Davison, CLEMENT Scorr, 

C. L. GRuUNEISEN, Barry SuLbIvAn, 
JoHN Hare, AnxtTH’R SWANBOROUGH, 
FREDERICK Hawkins,| THOMAS THORNE, 
Henry Irvine, J. L. Toorz, 

Davip JAMEs, Goprrey TuRNER, 

A, B. Kretty, EpmuND YATES. 


Honorary Treasurer— 
Witi1aAM Excoop, 48, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 





Honorary Secretary— 
F. A. MarsHatzt, 40, Lowndes-street, S.W. 
Subscriptions may be sent either to the 
Honorary Treasurer or Secretary, or to any 
member of the Committee. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 
Special advantages to Memters of the 
Profession. 

Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
‘painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth from one to a complete set made on 
the premises at one third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 








Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 
Mr. W. PARKIN, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL 8Q., 
LONDON, W.C. 


EETH.—Messrs. ESKELL & 
SONS, 99, Strand (exactly opposite 
Exeter Hall), and 13, Tichborne-street, 
Regent-quadrant, W. (the old-established 
Dentists). — Their celebrated ENA- 
MELLED TEETH supplied without pain 
while waiting. A tooth, 5s.; a set £4. 
Consultations free. Established 50 years. 
Pamphlet (explaining system) sent free. 
City establishment, 55, Ludgate-hill. 





| ig “tae NOTICE.— 

ESKELL & SONS (the old-estab- 
lished Dentists), to prevent mistakes, beg 
to announce that they have NOT RE- 
MOVED from 99, Strand (exactly opposite 
Exeter Hall), and 13, Tichborne-street, W., 
Regent-quadrant; City Establishment, 
55, Ludgate-hill. 


STRINGENT EFFERVESCING 
VOICE LOZENGES. 

As used by Madame Tietjens and Principal 
Members of the Operatic Company. 
Price 1s., by post, 1s. 2d., of 
WILLIAM T. COOPER, CHEMIST, 
26, OxFoRD-sTREET, W. 
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